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Water Transit of Heavy Goods. 


OMETHING should 
be done to put the 
canals of the 
country into a con- 
dition suitable for 
the present times. 
Since railways have 
been made _ the 
canals have been 
neglected. A few 

of them have been converted into railways 

for short distances, but the principal canals 
in England and Wales remain, to the extent 
of about 3,000 miles. These form a sort 
of network of lines of water communication 
all over the country, and would be very suit- 
able for the conveyance of heavy manufactured 
goods and raw materials, if they had outlets 
into main routes which would convey the goods 
and minerals to the sea-ports ; but the main 
lines of canal are not of such dimensions as are 
suitable for present requirements,—at least, in 
some parts of the through routes. They were 
mostly made in short lengths and of dimensions 
suitable for the local requirements. Canals 
began to be made in England about the middle 
of the last century, and those now existing 
were nearly all made between that time and 
the year 1825. The main lines now require to 
be adapted to the use of steam as the power 
for propelling the boats, their dimensions re- 
quire enlargement, and larger boats would be 
preferable to those which can now pass along 
any through route, seeing that we are in the 
presence of foreign competition, which our 
manufacturers and other traders have to meet. 
In some respects it is unfortunate that the 
necessities of trade at the present time demand 
the use of the greatest force we can apply to 
the manufacture and transport of articles of 
commerce, and this is steam, which we cannot 
produce without smoke or use without noise, 
and these perhaps do as much harm to one 
person as good to another ; but we have put 
our hand to the plough and have gone too far 
in one direction to stand still now, in the 
Presence of nations which follow the same 
course. We do not know what the pushing 
and inconsiderate manner in which the 
trade of this and neighbouring countries is 
carried on will produce in course of time, but 
if We must live as a nation amongst nations of 
like mind, we must beware in time of what 
they are doing, and that, for one thing, is to 
render their waterways as useful and as easily 

Accessible as it is possible to make them. This 

nation cannot afford to leave the canals in the 

neglected state in which they now are ; greater 
oe for the transit of goods is required 
an railways alone supply, under their present 








system of management. Railways, instead of 
being, as it was expected when they were 
constituted they would be, important helps to 
traffic for all alike, have become a trading 
monopoly for the carriage of everything pro- 
duced, competing for profits with the proper 
traders of the country ; and to enable them to 
do this they have been allowed by the Legis- 
lature to take possession of more than one- 
third of the canals, under the supposition 
that the canals would be used as adjuncts 
to the railways and continue to afford 
means of transport as before to those who 
required their use, not only for necessities 
of transport then existing, but, of course, also 
for those which might thereafter arise. Ifthe 
traders of the country had foreseen the effect 
of giving Parliamentary sanction to the pos- 
session of canals by railway companies, the 
applications to Parliament for these powers 
would have been resisted, and probably suc- 
cessfully resisted ; but, as it is, the arrange- 
ment has become most unfortunate for the 
general interests of the country. It cannot be 
denied that the railway management has been 
conducted with great astuteness, and has got 
the better of the interests of the general 
traders of the country. Heavy goods, which 
are particularly suitable for canal traffic, are 
carried by railways in competition with the 
canals, and as the bare cost of haulage on rail- 
ways is very much greater than on canals, these 
goods are carried at rates which, although they 
do not remunerate the railway shareholders, are 
very burdensome to the traders. The legitimate 
traffic of railways is in the carriage of in- 
trinsically valuable and comparatively light 
goods and passengers at a quick rate of speed, 
while the heavy goods and minerals have no 
need of quick transit. It happens, however, 
that from the numerous shuntings of heavy 
goods trains which are necessary to allow the 
quick trains to be run on the same lines of rail 
the practical effect is, in many cases, that the 
railway transit of these heavy goods is no 
better in point of time between loading and 
delivery than it is on canals, where these are 
maintained in good condition. But the grasping 
disposition of the railway management forces 
this heavy traffic out of the hands of canal 
companies and those who carry goods on the 
canals, where they are independent of the 
direct control of the railway companies ; and 
where the canals have been acquired by rail- 
way companies the case is even worse, because 
they interpose on these such tolls as prohibit 
the through traffic of the independent com- 
panies. Forty years ago it seemed to the 
proprietors of some of the canals that the 
numerous railway projects would ruin them, 
and they, not fully comprehending what might 
arise, were only too eager to sell or lease their 


property to the railway companies, who, on 
their part, were willing to take the control of 
the canals in order, if necessary or desirable, to 
extinguish a competitive means of transit; and 
Parliament, being in nowise superior to the 
yeneral mania for railways, fell in with these 
views, and sanctioned the control of canals by 
railway companies to the extent of many 
hundred miles, exactly in the positions where 
they could do most harm to the general canal 
traffic,—a point probably seen more clearly by 
the railway promoters than by the proprietors 
of adjoining canals. And it is to be observed 
that when these canals were acquired by the 
railway companies, which was mostly in the 
year 1846, the foreign trade of the country, 
which requires through routes of traffic, was 
not one-third of what it is now. 

It may be well to look at the origin of canals 
in England in order to understand their posi- 
tion at the present time. Many of the principal 
canals were originated by the aristocracy and 
landowners of the country. For instance, 
the Barnsley Canal, 1793-1808, had 113 sub- 
scribers, amongst whom were the Duke of 
Leeds, Lord Hawke, the Earl of Wigtown, 
seven baronets, and almost all the landowners 
in its immediate vicinity. The Basingstoke 
Canal navigation, 1778-1793, had 33 sub- 
scribers, amongst whom were the Earl of 
Worthington, the Earl of Dartmouth, the Earl 
of Portsmouth, and Lord Rivers. The 
Birmingham Canal navigation, 1768-1818, had 
102 subscribers, amongst whom were the Earl 
of Hertford, Earl of Dartmouth, and Sir Lister 
Holt, Bart. The Birmingham and Liverpool 
Junction Canal, 1826, had 323 subscribers, 
including the Earl of Surrey, Earl Gower, 
Lord Leveson Gower, and Lord Crewe. The 
Bridgwater Canal, from Manchester to 
Runcorn, near Liverpool, 1759-1795, was made 
solely by the Duke of Bridgwater. The 
Carlisle Canal, 1819, had 304 subscribers, in- 
cluding the Earl of Lonsdale, Viscount 
Lowther, Sir James Graham, Sir William 
Musgrave, Sir Hew Dalrymple, and 
Sir Joseph Gilpin. The Chelmer and 
Blackwater navigation, 1766-1793, had 147 
promoters, of whom were Lord Petre, Sir 
John Jarvis, K.B., and Sir John Henniker, 
Bart. The Coventry Canal, 1768-1819, had 
113 subscribers, including Lord Archer and 
Sir Roger Newdigate, Bart. The ‘rom- 
ford Canal, 1789-1790, had 78 subscribers, of 
whom were the Duke of Newcastle and Sir 
Richard Arkwright. The Croydon Canal, 
1801-1811, had 204 subscribers, including the 
Duke of Norfolk, Lord Gwydir, Sir lrancis 
Baring, Sir C. W. Blunt, Sir John Bridger, 
Admiral Pigot, Sir John Turton, and Sir 
Benjamin Hammett. The Chesterfield C inal, 





1771, had 174 subscribers, of whom were the 
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Duke of Devonshire, the Duke of Newcastle, 
Lord Scarsdale, the Dean of York, and Sir 
Cecil Wray, Bart. The Dearne and Dove 
Canal, 1793-1800, had 211 subscribers, of 
whom were the Duke of Leeds, Earl Fitz- 
william, Sir L. Copley, Bart., Sir G. Womb- 
well, Bart., and Sir F. Wood, Bart. — The 
Erewash Canal, 1777, had 74 subscribers, 
including the Duke of Rutland. The 
Thames and Severn Canal, 1783-1813, the 
subscribers to which included the Earl of 
Radnor, Lord Dudley, Sir Edward Littleton, 
Bart., and Sir Henry Mackworth, Bart. In the 
case of the Grand Junction Canal, the beginning 
was an instruction by the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham to Mr. Barnes to survey the country 
between Braunston, in Northam and 
the Thames near London, which resulted in the 
canal being made from Braunston to the Piver 
Brent, near Brentford, on the Thames ; and so 
we find a general interest taken in canals by 
the aristocracy, along with the traders of the 
country, the one being willing to promote the 
interests of the other by supporting their 
applications to Parliament for powers to make 
the canals, and subscribing towards the carry- 
ing out of the works. One would suppose the 
present owners of the estates through which 
the canals pass would be equally willing to 
assist in their improvement, where that is 
needed, on the mainlines, The great hindrance 
to canal traffic at the present time is the 
variety of widths of the locks. The Leeds 
and Liverpool Canal is the only through 
route on which the locks are of equal 
width from end to end, 128 miles. They are 
15 ft. 2 in. wide. A combination of railway 
companies acquired the control of the mer- 
chandise traffic of this canal in 1859, and 
charged a through rate greater by the canal 
than by railway. The canal traffic fell off, but 
in 1874 the canal was released from the control 
of the railway companies, and the traffic has 
since much increased. The canal is now paying 
a large dividend on the shares, notwithstanding 
that the rates of iage are less than by any 
other means of transit between those two 
places, and it carries raw material to and 
manufactured goods from a very large number 
of places along the route, as well as serving 
the requirements of the country through which 
it passes in the transport of general mer- 
chandise, the through rate of which has been 
reduced to one half of that formerly charged 
by the railway companies. 

Other canals which join navigable rivers 
have locks of similar width, from 14 ft. to 
16 ft., and for some distance inland they are of 
the same width, but in the Midlands the width 
admits of boats only 7 ft. wide. The one is 
a barge lock, the other a boat lock, and it is 
necessary for economical traffic that ba 
should be able to pass all the locks; and for 
an improved system of water communication 
it would be desirable that some of them be 
lengthened as well. Also, on the main lines, 
the canal itself would require widening, not, 
perhaps, by taking more land along the side of 
the canal, but’ by the smaller and less expen- 
sive measure of building dwarf retaining walls 
along the water's edge. At present most of 
the canals have en slopes and a rather 
narrow bottom. To improve the useful width 
the bottom would be widened and the sides up- 
held by dwarf walling in the upper 3 ft., which 
would not only give more boat-room, but would 
prevent the earth being washed away by the 
commotion of the water caused by the 
of vessels at a higher rate of ae yr 
is now usual with horse haulage. For 
steam propulsion this walling would be 
essentially n . The present rate of 
18 "pw two er and a half 
in all cases om cai in towing or lin 
vessels by whatever enna, anced an the 

thing to be desired ; it is an impossibility ; 

three miles an hour is the greatest rate with the 
present usual system of haulage, but with steam 
propulsion this may be increased to from 44 to 

6 po _— as ne npc: now on the Aire 

and Calder Navigation for merchandise, a | 

speed being adopted for minerals. — 
The eort of traffic which it would be most to 


the advantage of the country to 
is building stone, bricks, ah ‘aee, ae 


an hour, and 


ironstone, limestone, pig-iron, cast-iron pipes, 
other large castings and forgings, and especially 
all such goods as may be delivered direct from 
the boat to the place where they are wanted. 
In the case of coals it is an objection that few 
people want a boat-load of coals at once ; 
whereas, by the railway, single truck-loads of 
eight tons or so can be delivered. But it has 
been suggested that this objection may be easily 
got over by fitting the boats with light iron 
cells or boxes of one or more tons each, which 
can be lifted out of the boat and taken 
anywhere without much expense or trouble. 
A more serious thing to be looked at is the 
widening of the we and in some cases 
the lengthening also, if locks are to be used 
at all, to pass the vessels from one level to 
another, but this is not absolutely vg ge’ bi 
The time occupied in paasing a series of locks 
is a serious hindrance. When the canals were 
made the only practicable means of poring 
boats from one level to another was by nar- 
rowing the canal at certain points and putting 
ina pair of gates, which, while reegat | up the 
main body of water in the upper reac the 
canal, should allow a lockfnl of water to be 
let down to the lower reach at every boat- 
passage, and where there are several locks 
together, adjoining each other, to enable 
greater differences of level to be passed than 
could be accomplished by one or two locks, 
all these have to be filled and emptied, one 
after another another, before the boat can pass. 
The time occupied in opening and shutting 
the sluices “a gates of a series of locks is 
a great drawback to the usefulness of the 
canal on main lines of communication. A 
great improvement which can now be 
made is to substitute an incline for a 
series of vertical locks. Since the invention 
of the hydraulic crane and other hydraulic 
machinery, requiring for economy a storage 
of the surplus force exerted by the lowering 
of heavy weights, and the subsequent inven- 
tion of the hydraulic accumulator to store this 
force, it has become easy to raise a heavy 
weight, such as a canal boat floating in a tank, 
by means of the surplus force stored up in 
the accumulators by the previously - passing 
load downwards, with, of course, some addition 
of force to compensate for the unavoidable 
loss by the movements of the machinery. The 
small additional force required for this com- 
pensation can be put into the accumulator in 
various ways, amongst others by the power 
employed in hauling the boats. 








PICTURESQUE ARCHITECTURE. 





751, In the short preface to the publica- 
™@ tion which is before us under the 
banca above title,* the view seems to be 
taken that the picturesque quality depends on 
what may be called the accidents rather than 
the essentials of architectural subjects, since we 
are told that the artists who have contributed 
to this collection are “not aiming at the 
rk a and precision of strict architec- 
tural drawings,” they are “ dwelling with 
interest on acciden larities, such as 
the effects of decay or admixture of styles, 
which often add materially to the picturesque- 
ness of a building, slthough they may, to some 
extent, obscure its design.” us it ap 
that, in the minds of the able artists who have 
produced this set of plates, or, at all events, in 
the mind of their anonymous spokesman (for 
the literary portion of the work is unsigned), 
the picturesque element in architecture arises 
mainly from what from the architect’s point of 


ee is “ picturesque” architecture ? 
WW: 


speed | view are defects ; from illogical admixture of 


styles, or from decay of material. 

This represents a common and popular view, 
and one which it is easy to understand. 
juxtaposition of i ous styles in a 
group of buildings suggests to the spectator 





* Pictoresque Architectare. te le tok: 
ousssint, R. Kent 





tions with various times and social states, the 
mitte, J. Pennell, H. 
Thomas, and other artists, 


considerations beyond mere building,—associa- 
contrasted character of the buildi 
ing the contrasted character and falas T the 
Brunet- 
Railton, H. T 
8, London; Seeley & Co. 1887, 


The | tivated 
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men who built them. The mind travels hey..a 
the mere designs into the circumstances on! 
which they grew, and builds up a kind f 
history for the scene, more varied than that 
which any building or collection of buildin 
in a single style can suggest. Difference of 
material, too, or in the way of treating it, gives 
the artist the opportunity for contrasts of su; 
face and texture 4s well as of design, The 
element of decay, too, adds to the historic 
interest of the buildings, and, moreover har- 
monises them more with the whole seune 
Nature has passed her brush over them, and 
they become a portion of her scenic effect, in- 
stead of a separate creation standing out from 
it, as a new building must be more or less. 

All this is true ; yet we do not like to pass 
this use of the term “ picturesque architecture” 
without a kind of note of interrogation. To 
adopt it, sans phrase, with this meaning is 
assuming too much. Itisa kind of assumption 
that only old architecture can be picturesque. 
We candidly admit that not much of new 
architecture is picturesque ; but there is no 
reason why it should not be. We call that 
architecture picturesque, whether new or old, 
which exhibits character, contrast, and play of 
fancy. There may be architectural design, 
displaying very fine qualities, which could not 
rightly be called picturesque ; for which such 
expressions as “stately,” “ dignified,” &., would 
be more fitly used. But there is certainly a 
— of picturesqueness in architectural 

esign which is quite independent of the acci- 
dents either of material decay or of juxtaposi- 
tion of incongruous styles. The same word 
“picturesque” is, in fact, capable of two 
slightly different shades of meaning. It is 
true as applied to most of the subjects in the 
collection ; we only object to its apparent 
limitation to architecture of mixed date and 
decaying condition. 

To come to the drawings themselves : the 
majority are etchings, a method of work which, 
it must be admitted, is more fitted in general 
to give expression to ancient than to newly- 
erected architecture. The free line of etching 
is somewhat fettered and hampered by being 
constrained to the expression of the clean lines 
and firm texture which are characteristic of 
architectural drawing properly so-called. We 
doubt if the first plate here (the first after the 
frontispiece), the interior of Westminster 
Abbey, by M. Toussaint, quite comes under 
the head of “picturesque” as defined in the 
preface. A view straight up the centre of the 
choir, with the arcade and crossing-piers sym- 
metrically disposed on either side of the pic- 
ture, represents rather architectural grandeur 
than picturesqueness, and is not one of the 
subjects best suited for etchiny, though one 
cannot but admire the skill with which the 
artist has preserved the architectural lines with 
sufficient clearness while avoiding anything like 
a hard or mechanical effect. The same artists 
“ Chapel containing the Tomb of Mary Queen 
of Scots,” in the Abbey, is a finer work, and 
here the contrast between the Gothic fretwork 
of the enclosing architecture and the Classic 

of the tomb in the centre of = = 
with its hard cing lights, is very elec” 
and very axilfelly brought out in the handling 
of the plate. The treatment of the vaulted 
roof is especially fine. This is one of the very 
examples of “admixture of styles ’ specifi 
in the preface as an element of the picturesqv¢ ; 
but oddly enough, in the letterpress attac’ 
to this particular plate it is complained - 
an injury to the Abbey. The writer Othe 
kind of protest against the Westminster 4° *Y 
monuments in general,—too large 3 que the 
to go into en passant; but we may quote : 
remark in to the architecture 
Henry VIL’s itself, about wer we 
generally pass trol it 
stage are young and ignoran 
seems to them infinitely rich ; when they hav’ 
intle, one 7 
t richness 
tained by the repetition of 8 Tot nel 

. * b4 n 

ments, and that the building & vieved it 
has had time 





¢ ili as not to be though 
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third stage, in which criticism dies out and 
admiration agalD “tt. a om Pe enry . e€ 
Seyenth’s Chapel has the greatest of all merits, 
it is poetical.” True, and was it any less 
tical when it was a new thing? This 
question is touched upon in the remarks 
appended to M. Lalanne’s etching = “a tere 
in Rouen” ; “we ought to remember that the 
signs of age and disorder, which are attractive 
to an artist like Lalanne, would not exist 
when these houses were perfectly new, and 
the shops under them quite neatly kept and 
fashionable shops.” This fact, that all old 
buildings were once new and were judged 
as such, is often forgotten by sketchers 
of the picturesque, who profess to find all 
modern architecture inferior to ancient. In 
the case of the Rouen street the age and 
dilapidation have unquestionably given the 
artist the kind of effect he wanted ; but the 
street is picturesque in itself, and it may be 
questioned whether it would not have looked 
ually (or in the best sense even more) so 
a new, as in its present pigstye stage. The 
artist’s contemptuous treatment of the modern 
cast-iron spire of the cathedral is an amusing 
bit of practical criticism on it, with which we 
entirely sympathise. We stumble on the same 
question in regard to Mr. Railton’s drawing of 
“St. Jacques, Dieppe,” where it is noted that 
different styles of architecture differ very much 
in their capability of bearing a ruinous state of 
existence. “The very severe styles, when half 
ruinous, always Jook as if they were damaged, 
but the styles which have a picturesque liberty 
and variety in themselves appear to accept 
decay without much loss of beauty, and 
certainly without loss of charm.” Most of us 
feel in accordance with this view, and certainly 
Mr. Railton’s drawing of the rich crumbling 
church illustrates it well; but whether it is not 
in reality a form of association peculiar to the 
present century, and not permanently im- 
planted in the human mind, quien sabe? 
Of the other plates in this fine collection, 
“the Rood Screen of St. Etienne du Mont, 
Paris,” by M. Toussaint, is one of the most 
remarkable for powerful effect, finish of execu- 
tion, and a most delicate perception of grada- 
tion of tone in the halen; and the same 
artist's “ House of the Chase, Pompeii,” is 
another excellent example of the highly-finished 
type of architectural etching. Those of “ Dort” 
and “ Bruges,” by Mr. Ernest George, though 
showing less minute finish, form, to our 
thinking, better illustrations of the special 
function of etching; the latter especially, 
Which is really a drawing with an old 
mill in the foreground and the town in 
the distance, has that free character of line, 
and broad contrast of lights and darks (the sky 
being a nearly untouched space), which is the 
kind of artistic language which etching was 
really created for. Mr. Kent Thomas’s etching 
of “The Altmarket, Cologne,” may assist to 
point this moral ; it is a carefully-finished and 
most satisfactorily executed plate in its own 
way ; but there is none of the poetry of etching 
In it; itis a well-executed piece of architec- 
tural to phy, and that is all. Mr. Edridge’s 
"Tour de la Grosse Horloge, Rouen,” free enough 
in style, loses effect from being too uniformly 
white. A fine perception of the power of con- 
trast of broad masses of light and shadow is 
shown in Mr. Briend’s “Rue de la Poisson- 
nerie, Montivilliers,” though the whole is a 
little stiff and mechanical in execution. One 
of the most artistic of the freer sketches is 
Mr. Pennell’s “ A Water Gate in Venice ” ; an 
admirable little bit of work. The whole 
collection, if not of equal interest throughout, 
makes a delightful volume, to be valued by all 
lovers of architectural and artistic effect, what- 


ever their theories as to “ picturesque archi- 
tecture,” P 


pntarton-le-Steeple (near Retford).—On 
a Monday the memorial-stones of a new 
g esleyan chapel were laid at Starton-le- 
a The plans, prepared by Mr. Chapelow, 
. _Osberton, show a small Gothic building of 
1 with stone facings, capable of accommo- 

ting about 260 people. The estimated cost 








of the building is about 800l. The contractor 
8 Mr, John Wilson, of Retford. 





NOTES. 
= it HERE seems to be a general move- 






« 


ment on the part of foreign Govern- 
ments to furbish up their respective 
= capitals, and to sanction the un- 
dertaking of public works, and especially 
those which tend to improve them com- 
mercially. The latest city that appears to be 
following the fashion is Lisbon, where the 
authorities have just granted to a Belgian 
firm a concession to make new docks, wharfs, 
and all buildings connected with them, the 
whole estimate being about 2,000,001. 
Whether the Belgian firm was also the in- 
ventor and promoter of the scheme is not 
stated, but one thing seems clear, that we in 
England lose a vast deal of trade from our 
indifference to the necessity of a thorough 
acquaintance with foreign languages. The 
whole tone of the Consular reports is set to 
this one tune,—that other countries are far 
before us in “push,” and that the agents who 
do the work are skilled linguists and thorou thly 
up in the intricacies of the requirements. We, 
on the other hand, are too much in the habit 
of sending out men who know just enough of a 
language to break down at a critical point, and 
have not the ability to push, even though they 
had the will. This is not the way to prosper 
in foreign business nowadays. 


SHAW LEFEVRE seems to have taken 
an early opportunity of blowing his own 
trumpet in regard to the matter of the War 
and Admiralty Offices site before the Com- 
mittee (of which, be it observed, he is a 
member) for considering the question, by 
giving lengthy evidence in his own favour, as 
sey in the Times of Wednesday. He 
“has saved the country a million of money,” 
and there is no doubt of the economy of his 
site ; but that is its only merit. It is capable 
of being made better at the cost of clearing away 
the banks and other buildings facing Charing 
Cross, widening the street, and bringing the line 
of the Mall through ; but economy is every- 
thing, and architectural effect nothing. It 
is interesting to have Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s 
assurances that the design which he has taken 
under his patronage is superior to any existing 
public buildin in London ; and no doubt there 
are plenty of people ignorant and careless 
enough on the subject to take his word for it, 
and to suppose that any one who is so ready 
to give the world instruction in architecture 
must be an authority thereupon ; but we hope 
there may be some members on the Committee 
who know better than to take Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre’s architectural perceptions at his own 
valuation, and who will stand out for having 
a great building carried out in a manner worthy 
of a great nation, and not ona merely economic 
basis. 


| yrange is to be en féte from May 4th 
to 19th, mainly in honour of the unveiling 
of the new facade of the Duomo, which is to 
take place on the morning of the 12th. We 
gave an illustration of the cathedral with its 
new front in the Builder of October 2nd, 1886. 
On the 13th the idea of a historical procession, 
carried out at Heidelberg last year, is to be 
repeated at Florence, the time taken being the 
middle of the fourteenth century. This, if 
well managed, ought to be a very picturesque 
spectacle, and there is the gratification of 
feeling that in modern Italy such a procession 
can take place without the serge of a 
free fight in the streets, or any peevish com- 
plaint that,— 
(een ‘¢ Not a drop of blood was spilt 


When Cino Bocchimpane chanced to meet 
hapa Virtii—God's wafer, and the street 


Is narrow |!” 
_-as we may read in Browning’s Sordello, the 
book which of all modern works gives the most 
vivid glimpses into medieval Italy. 
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T is not in England alone that disputes in 
to the right to light are numerous, 

for a correspondent informs us that in Bombay, 
owing to the increase of new buildings, they 
are considerable in number, and as the natives 
are somewhat litigious, the courts of law fre- 


| quently have this easement brought to their 
attention. It is noteworthy that the easement 
of light is ractically regulated in India by 
the English Prescription Act ; that is to say, the 
Limitation Act No. XI. of 1877, and the Indian 
Easement Act, 1882 (Act No. V. of 1882), are, 
in the sections which regulate the right to light, 
very analogous to the English Prescription 
Act, Thus in one sense the English Prescrip- 
tion Act applies to British India. This being 
80, it is obvious that those who would seek to 
alter the statutory law of light in this country 
have to face the fact that it is also the law of 
India, and that any alteration of the law here 
would probably be followed by an alteration 
of or by an attempt to alter the law in India. 
This fact seems to make any change in the law 
of light even more improbable than if the Pre- 
scription Act applied only to this country. 





[HE current number of the Lancet contains 

an exceedingly practical communication 
8 mong a R ray on Fis from a 
Sanitary Point of View,” especially as re 
their effect on habitations. “7 fen. 
course, objects to the fallacy of planting or 
retaining large trees close to a house, laying 
down the rule that a tree should not stand so 
near a house that if it were to fall it would 
fall on the house ; in other words, the root 
should be as far from the house as the height. 
of the tree. Most persons who have exercised 
any observation or common-sense at all on the 
subject would, if they did not anticipate this 
recommendation, be prepared to agree with it. 
But much fewer persons are aware of the other 
fact insisted on in Mr. Roberts’s paper, that the 
practice of planting up houses with thick belts 
of trees, even when not close up to the house, 
with the object of shutting them out from view, 
has often a marked and deleterious effect on 
the sanitary condition of the habitation, inter- 
fering with the circulation of air and lowering 
the temperature around the dwelling. Mr. 
Roberts gives some facts in illustration of this. 
“ A dry garden on gravel, in Surrey, surrounded 
by trees, is generally three or four degrees 
colder than the open common beyond the trees; 
and a large pond in a pine wood twenty miles 
from London afforded skating for ninety con- 
secutive days in the winter of 1885-6, while 
during the greater part of that time the lakes 
in the London parks were free from ice.” Mr. 
Roberts complains that the speculating builder 
commences by cutting down the large old trees 
which from their isolation are not injurious, 
and ends by raising mounds and sticking into 
them dense belts of quickly-growing trees to 
hide the house as speedily as possible. This is 
‘‘a true bill,” we fear, against the builder, whose 
destructive propensities in regard to large trees 
are open aa palpable; his “line of frontage” 
is a sacred institution, and he would rather cut 
down the finest tree than modify his notion of 
placing the house on the ground. Every one 
can see and lament over this kind of vandalism ; 
but the mischief of cutting off one’s sunshine 
from houses by too close a fortification of trees 
is not so generally appreciated, and it is well 
that attention should be called to it. 





appears that on the occasion of her last 
visit to Edinburgh, the Queen, when look- 
ing at the restored interior of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Giles, expressed surprise that no 
memorial existed in the building of James 
Graham, “the great Marquis” of Montrose, 
who was executed in 1650, and whose remains 
were, according to tradition, huddled under 
the pavement of St. Giles’s. This remark of 
her Majesty has suggested a scheme which has 
been xo ase supported by leading members of 
the Graham family, as well as by others who 
are admirers of the hero, and Messrs. Wardrop 
& Anderson, architects, have been commissioned 
to prepare a suitable design. The committee 
have approved of a design, the execution of 
which is to be entrusted to Messrs. John & 
W. Birnie Rhind, who executed the Wemyss 
tomb which was so much admired at the 
recent International Exhibition in Edinburgh. 
The design shows a monument, Renaissance 
in style, having the effigy of the marquis on 
a richly-carved sarco hagus, with a oat 





rising to a height of 16 ft., supported 
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illars. The figure is to be of white marble, 
an the accessories of coloured marbles and 
alabaster. 


[Pp*® SALOMON REINACH contributes 

to the Classical Review og April — 
interesting particulars as to the excavations 
at Delphi shortly to be undertaken by the 
French School at Athens. The principal 
difficulties which stood in the way of the work 
were,—“ 1, The necessity of expropriating 
the modern village of Castri, which is built on 
the ruins of the Delphian temple. 2. A 
certain reluctance of the Greeks, which already 
expressed itself in 1875, when the Germans 
asked permission to dig at Olympia.” These 
obstacles, we are glad to learn, are now 
removed. The French Minister, Count Mon- 
tholon, and the Greek Prime Minister, M. 
Tricoupis, have concluded a treaty on a basis 
similar to the terms granted to the Germans 
in 1875. The principal stipulations are :—1. 
All objects discovered are to remain the pro- 
perty of Greece, and are not to be carried out 
of Greece. 2. The French School at Athens, 
which bears the cost of the excavations, has 
the exclusive right for five years of taking 
casts of discoveries. A law will shortly be 
passed by the Greek Government to authorise 
the removal of the village of Castri' M. 
Foucaut, for many years director of the French 
School, is to take command of the expedition. 
M. Haussollier is to be his chief assistant. 


he the same number (a double one, 2 and 3) 

Mr. Cecil Smith continues his interesting 
report of the acquisitions of the British 
Museum. He devotes most space to Mr. 
Paton’s generous gifts, consisting of his dis- 
coveries during the excavations he has,—at 
his own expense,—carried on at Assarlik. 
“The importance of these discoveries,” Mr. 
Smith says, “ cannot be over-estimated in their 
bearing on the early history of the geometric 
races.” As full particulars, with illustrations, 
are to appear in the Hellenic Journal, we 
reserve our notice. The Review continues to 
perform admirably its function of the registra- 
tion of news ; it 1s to scholars themselves the 
greatest possible boon to be able to ventilate 
their discoveries and their theories some time 
before they commit them in the Hellenic 
Journal to formal exposition. 











J beer Committee for erecting the Harrison 
Memorial having asked Sir William 


—is another fine example of lan full of 
poetic meaning ; a lurid scene full of the 
resage of some catastrophe. Mr. Tom Lloyd 
ia never done anything better than “ - 
sive to the Sprightly o (74), an idyll of 
the richest colour, and of graceful. senti- 
ment, as well as capital painting of sheep 
and lambs. Mr. Lloyd knows, what some 
animal painters do not, what an awkward 
little animal a lamb is, when you come to study 


better than usual in his London scenes, 
cially “The Sanctuary, Westminster,” and “St. 
Paul’s” (107 and 136). Sir John Gilbert ex- 
hibits a large work ye powgee. Wo at 
“the highest point of 

not only a very effectively grouped and 


Wolsey, expressive at once of power, deter- 
mination, and a substratum of — ; a real 
piece of “ historical painting,” a p so often 
misused. Mr. Colin B. Phillip, who is one of 
the later lights of the Society, shows two or 
three large and powerful studies of bare barren 
ite scenery in the Highlands, somewhat 
ceted in colour, but which are well worth 
attention. Mr. George Fripp, in “ Lynton, 
North Devon ” (32), and some other drawings, 
shows as finely as ever as one of the best 
representatives of the older contemporary 
school of English landscape-painters. Mr. 
North, —— & representative of a 
youn ool, leaves a little too much 
detail to the imagination in ‘“ The 
sss Fish Pst Ms (16), nor is the 
pervading tone of early spring,—it is far 
too warm and rich, except te meadow in 
the centre of the scene. Mr. North has made 
a style pig vhige's Nice there seems — — 
danger of his style running away wi i 
Mr. Arthur H. Marsh has struck pf of true 
pathos in his “Men must work and Women 
must weep” (144). The exhibition is notable 
for a work by Mr. Holman Hunt, another 
version of Jesus disputing with the Doctors 
(67), a study for a mosaic to be placed in 
Clifton College Chapel. The arrangement of 
the work is well suited to mosaic, and will 
look better in that medium than in water- 
colour ; it exhibits the artist’s extraordinary 
powers and painful perversities in more than 
the usual degree of contrast. The perspective 
of the picture is wrong, so that the child 
Christ in front of the group is larger in 


Fettes Douglas to favour them with his/scale than the rest of the figures. It 
opinion as to the form which the memorial]is vexatious that a work with such a tech- 
should take, Sir William has suggested that ajnical falsity as this, however earnest in 
gateway or ornamental archway at the east end | purpose, should be placed in a school chapel 


of the new approach to Blackford Hill would 
be suitable and appropriate, the site being 


to give boys wrong ideas of perspective. 
“ Maxima debetur,” &c. ; boys should be reared 


associated with the acquisition of the hill as ajon correct drawing. Among other works we 
place of public recreation through the efforts | have only s to mention Mr. T. J. Watson’s 
of Sir George during his tenure of the Lord | fine and rather sombre drawings, with a kind of 
Provostship of Edinburgh, Dr. Rowand | old-master look about them, of which the “Old 


Anderson, Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, and Mr. 
Sydney Mitchell have been asked to submit|Naftel’s beautiful little works, es 


designs. 





Draw-well” (112) is the most original ; Mr. 
certain Capel Curig studies, an Miss 
Naftel’s flower-pieces, excellent of their kind ; 


NE can hardly mention the Society of} Mr. Walter Field’s “ Wargrave” (109), a most 
__ Water-Colours’ Exhibition of this year| faithful likeness of a particular bit of the 
without a degree of enthusiasm. In few years|Thames; Mr. Otto Weber's sea- side pieces 
have we seen so high an average of work and | with figures ; Mr. Rober.son’s “ arpet Bazaar, 
so much that is excepti y fine. Mrs.| Cairo” (165); Mr. A. Goodwin’s “ Durham” 
Allingham, unfortunately, is och (285) by | (138) ; and to note that there is a fair pro- 


only one work, “‘ The Picture Boo 


225), but | portion of purely architectural subjects in the 


some of the best landscape-painters in the | exhibition, by Mr. Riviére, Mr. ur Glenni 
Society have surpassed themselves. Mr. Eyre| Mr. Robertson (his wares Tags of the ee am 
Walker, whose works have been regarded with|and mosaic decoration in No. 201 is very 
increasing respect for some little time back, | good), Miss Montalba, and others. 


has this year surprised us by a reall d 
work, “The Shadows of the Evening Hours” te 
(151), one of the finest landscapes in colour, Commissione Ar 





the last number of the Bulletino della 


Ommu? 


and one of the most solemn and poetic in | (xv. 3) Signor Visconti mt a 
feeling, that we have seen for a long time, and | plate, an interesting relief representing the 
which gives its author a new position among |adoration of the Dioscuri. Monuments 


his contemporaries. Mr. Hunt’s exquisite] 
delicate work, which grows upon one in study. 


relating to the worship of the twin-gods are, it 
is known, rare, and such as exist belong for the 


ing it like nature herself, is best represented in | most part to Greco - Roman date. Special 


“High Tide” (89), and “ A Stiff North-easter” 
(196) ; there is also another edition of 


interest attaches to the present relief because 


66 hae ' it is obviousl i 
Sonning” (19). Mr. Albert Goodwin's | to abc Med ceed oh wenltone gem. oy 


“Waiting for Judgment ” (126), — “ And | B.C. 





to about the early half of the fourth cent 
The marble is Pentelic, the style 


there came two Angels to Sodom at Even,” | plainly under the influence of the Parthenon 


him critically. Mr. Herbert Marshall is even{i 











sculptures. The brothers are seated i 
rock ; are clearly meant to be side by 
side, but the exigencies of relief oblige them to 
be represented one behind the other. Their 
attitudes are precisely similar ; each holds 4 
lance in the hand, and is accompanied 
by his horse. A family of five worshippers 
a from the right. The foremost 
worshipper is of ee ee strongly re- 
calling the Eirene of phisodotos, It is 
interesting to note that the Dioscuri do no 
wear the pilos. It appears that this form of 
head covering did not become a distinguishing 
attribute till the third century B.C. 








hs greatness” C7) BOEHM'S statue of the late Duke of 


to be erected in Edinbu 


pain 

work, which we are accustomed to from him,|has been com and the stonework 3 
but showing a high power of realisation of} bronze reliefs, entrusted to Messrs. Clark 
historic character in the face and figure of| Stanton, Burnet, and Stephenson, are near! 


; y 

It is proposed to proceed with the 
erection of the monument in June, and it is 
expected to be finished within five or six 
weeks, 





i basa blication entitled “The Century 

Guild Hobby Horse,” which is now issued 
quarterly, seems to have subsided into a some- 
what more tempered strain of thought and 
writing than was foreshadowed in the extra- 


‘ordinary mixture of ambitious sentiments and 


impossible English in which its advent was 
heralded some time ago. The number for 
April commences with an in memoriam sketch 
by Mr. Ruskin of the late Mr. Arthur 
Burgess ; a paper sad enough in tone in more 
ways than one. Burgess was one of Mr. 
Ruskin’s elect, who were found worthy to work 
for him. Ps ayes exit sore by a wood 
engraving and a letter, touching in its sin- 
olicity. “T can cut wood like this, and am 
overworked and cannot make my living,—can 
you help me?” One may admire the sim- 
plicity of the one man, and the chivalrous 
generosity with which the other at once 


responded to his ap without concludin 
Sat ke beled Aner ‘Dagens we gt 
beyond all other engravers ; though the small 
engravings from flowers that are given show 
great fidelity, and a desire to get at the actuality 
of his subject. Mr. Mackmurdo’s article on 
‘* Arbitrary Conditions of Art” contains some 
thought and a good deal of truth, most of 
which, however, ~ _ hi > to “ 
phraseology employed. e cordially sympa- 
thise with him fn his scorn for “ the repetition 
after repetition of the Acanthus, Mask, Mermaid, 
Cherub, or other hackneyed and long-since 
ineloquent imagery, carved alike on bank, 
school-house, music-hall, mansion, Salvation 
hall and beer-house”; but it saves trouble to 
ple who have no ideas, and their name is 
egion. The worst of the publication 's the 
sense of affectation and posing which M. 
conveys ; the effort to represent art as the 
peculiar property of a certain set, whose 7 
alone are right: “we know that we are % 
God, and the whole world lieth in wickedness. 
The style of the title- and tailpieces 1s 4 
mere affectation of Blake’s manner. We ct 
a profound veneration for Blake ; but we do 
not care, we confess, for Blakism at ae 
hand. It is to be noted, by the way, ata 
only quotation from Blake in this rather B 
setlodieal (p. 78) is given incorrectly. 


Ts drawings by Sir James Linton - 
Mr. Orrock, exhibited at Messrs. a Y 
well’s, and illustrating the writings of Mr 
form a very pleasant collection, a0 ~ 
Orrock’s landscapes show that faculty i 
rendering atmospheric effects in musty oo 
rainy weather for which ong agatelen ‘ 
notable; though the effect 1s Tepe Bs 
little too often. Bewcastle Moss, mete 
Dandie Dinmont and Bertram had t od 
famous encounter with highwaymen, © nr 
subject of more than one fine broad wa Si 
colour drawing, as also “Dandie ee 
hunting country”; and one or two small studi 





among his best work in regard to execution a” 
lik Colon, and in the knowledge of and taste 


| for costume displayed ; and in one °° two of 
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the rougher characters, such as “ William of | 


Deloraine” (an admirable work artistically) 
and “ Nanty Ewart,” he gives us some of the 
character of Scott’s personages ; but in the 
higher characters he fails wofully. Marmion 
was a scoundrel, it is true, but he was a great 
soldier ; something very different in style, we 
may be sure, from the mild personage here 
represented. Julia Mannering, with all her 
liveliness, was oe a lady, and is 
described as of a haughty and commanding 
type of beauty; Sir James paints a red- 
haired and -cheeked young person with 
no manner, whom Julia w not have 
called on; and the figures of “ Guy Manner- 
ing” and “ Bertram” are absurd as ideals of 
the personages ; they are mere pegs ‘ to hang 
costume upon. In short, our impression is 
that Sir James Linton is not acquainted with 
the works he has been illustrating; an im- 
ression confirmed by the fact that one drawing 
is inscribed by the artist, “ Alan Fairford, from 
Waverley” !! Scott is not as much read as 
he used to be, but some of us know our 
Waverley Novels better than that, at all 


evenis. 


|. than one correspondent has drawn 
our attention to a curious discrepancy in 
Mr. Binyon’s plans and elevations for the 
Edinburgh Municipal Buildings published in 
our last issue. The plan on High-street level 
shows a carriage drive into the courtyard ; 
whereas the elevation to High-street shows a 
flight of steps in the same entrance. Perhaps 
Mr. Binyon will explain. 








T the Walker Art Gallery in Liverpool an 
exhibition is open of reproductions from 
the works of Raffaele. Mr. W. M. Conway, 
Roscoe Professor of Art at University College, 
Liverpool, has compiled a chronological cata- 
logue of the known works of Raffaelle, to 
accompany the exhibition, which will be open 
till the end of July. 





\/E have received from a firm of London 
architects a letter addressed “to the 
managing clerk” at their office, and by him 
very properly handed to his principals, from a 
person undertaking to copy drawings, and 
which concludes, “} should be glad to allow 
you 25 per cent. on all work done, which 
would be paid on receipt of account.” We 
will not give the person making this offer the 
benefit of an advertisement by citing his name, 
and we may hope that he is perhaps not fully 
aware of the gross impropriety of this kind of 
backstairs business, which is practically offering 
the managing clerk or head draughtsman a 
bribe to neglect his own duty and his em- 
ployer’s interests, Probably in most cases 
such an offer would only be regarded with 


contempt; but it is none the less - 
hensible. nis 


WE are sorry to confess that Mr. 
"' — Furniss’s “Mock Academy” at the 
Gainsborough Gallery is somewhat of a dis- 
appointment. Some of the imitations show 
real humour and a very clever hitting-off of 
the leading characteristics of the style of certain 
well-known painters, but a large proportion of 
the works are farcical caricature, and, though 
this may do very well on a small scale in the 
pages of Punch, to execute them on a oo 
scale and hang them in a gallery seems a little 
more elaboration than the joke is worth. 
Among those which we n as conveying 
ening beyond mere caricature are the trans- 
- we of Mr. Faed (No. 8), the “Three Little 
aids, after Mr. Leslie (17), “Discord from 
ar s Land” (44), the “pretty- pretty” school 
oe (5), and the “Three Switches” 
wid Elbow-room ” (73), an immense room 
wi one small figure in the corner of it, a 
umorous exaggeration of Mr. Orchardson’s 
extensive floors; “ A Message from the Sea” 
wh really clever and successful rendering 
W tr. H. Moore; “Britannia ruling the 
M — (39), in commemoration of Mr. Brett, 
the < good, but the picture which we find by 
M, e ogue 18 meant for a compliment to 
Piet Hunter (6), most habitués of exhi- 
‘ons would connect rather with the name of 








Mr. Hamilton Maeallum. “An Effect of Coal 
on the River ” (74), is a very poor pun on the 
name of a well-known Thames landscapist, 
attached to a sketch which has no relation 
whatever to his style. We must complain 
also of another pun about “fresh Fildes and 
pastures new,” inasmuch as the line is “ fresh 
woods and pastures new,” as Mr. Furniss will 
find if he looks up his Milton ; but it is fair 
to add that the mistake is one constantly made. 
The best joke, in what may be termed the 
farcical portion of the collection, is that which 
shows how Mr. Horsley translated— 


“The city’s ancient legend into this,” — 


a lay-model Godiva draped in a night-dress 
and seated on a pantomime horse mal by 
two men ; the horse’s eyes are modestly blind- 
folded : the painter just shows his face from 
— @ curtain. e thank Mr. Furniss for 








ASKE’S HOSPITAL, HOXTON. 


A LITTLE-KNOWN relic of an important London 
charity is about to disappear. By direction of 
the Charity Commissioners, the Governors of 
Aske’s Charity have resolved to grant building 
leases in respect of two contiguous properties at 
Hoxton for the erection thereon of artisans’ 
dwellings. On the one plot, in Pitfield-street, now 
stands the George and Vulture tavern (No. 63), 
with four other premises. The other, containing 
about 21,108 ft. superficial, forms the site of a 
decayed and detached tenement known as 
“‘Haberdashers’ House,’ being No. 55 in that 
same street. This is none other than the 
northern wing, once occupied by the master or 
chaplain, of Aske’s Hospital. That charity was 
originally established under the will (1688) of 
Robert Aske, citizen and haberdasher. The 
founder bequeathed to his Company 20,0001., to 
be laid out in purchasing ground within one 
mile of London for an almshouse to receive 
twenty poor freemen, and in buying enough 
land to yield each pensioner 201. a year. The rest 
of the money was to be invested in lands for the 
benefit of as many boys as the same would 
provide for at the rate of 201. each for schooling 
and maintenance. Property was bought accord- 
ingly in Hoxton and in Kent. The trust, as 
lately remodelled by the Charity Commis- 
sioners, produces about 9,000]. perannum. In 
1691 the Hospital was built, from the designs 
of Robert Hooke, the celebrated mathematician. 
His building was remarkable for a colonnade, 
which fronted all of the ground-floor between 
the two residential wings. That feature was 
partially reproduced in the later building. 
Proving to be too costly a structure, the old 
Hospital (with the exception of the portion 
under review, was pulled down in 1824 and 
replaced by the existing premises upon a more 
limited plan, D. R. Roper, architect. Aske’s 
statue stands in the front court. Along with 
other improvements of the Haberdashers’ 
property in this locality Buttesland-street was 
made through the left - hand portion of the 
earlier hospital’s central block. The surviving 
northern wing, of red brick, and in three 
stories, is readily distinguishable by its high- 
pitched roof and lofty attic dormers having 
angle pediments. A model of Hooke’s building 
is preserved at Haberdashers’ Hall, whilst it 
forms the subject of two prints by Cole (1739) 
and Bowles. Pitfield-street is so named after 
one Charles Pitfielé, who had a country seat 
with estate in Hoxton. His property here passed 
on his daughter Mary’s marriage to Humphrey 
Sturt, M.P. for County Dorset, ancestor of the 
present Lord Alington, who, we learn, is largely 
interested in the fortunes of the adjacent Mobbe’s 
estate. 


a 








Tenement Dwellings.— The Mansion House 
Council for the Improvement of the Dwellings 
of the People, in addition to other methods em- 
ployed for the attainment of their object, have 
now established a register of tenement pro- 
perties for sale in the metropolis, and also a 
list of persons willing to purchase this class of 
property. These registers are kept at the Central 
Offices of the Council, 31, Imperial-buildinggs, 
Ludgate-circus, E.C., and it is hoped that the 
facilities thus provided may lead to the transfer 
of insanitary properties to the hands of those 
who, whilst expecting 4 moderate return for 
their capital, will seek first to mesure the 
sanitary conditions o* the dwellings. 


| CONFERENCE OF ARCHITECTS IN 


LONDON, 1887. 


THE following is the skeleton programme of 
the eighth General Conference of Architects :— 


Monpay, May 2xp, 1887. 


3°45 p.m.—Visit to the new Stock Exchange, 
Throgmorton-street, E.C. 

7.30 p.m.—Opening meeting : reception by the 
President and Council. Exhibition of 
drawings by deeeased architects. 

8 p.m.—The Fifty-first Annual Meeting, 
. R.LB.A., open to all architects attending 
the Conference. 


TvEsDAY, May 3rp. 


11 a.m.—Visit to the National Liberal Club 
and Whitehall Court, on the Embankment; 
also to the Victoria Hotel, Northumberland 
Avenue. 

2 p.m. — Visit to the Royal 
College (by train to Egham). 

8 p.m.—Conference Second Meeting: Paper 
by Mr. J. D. Bedding, Fellow, on “ Archi- 
tecture and the Handicrafts.” 


WEDNESDAY, May 4ru. 


1l a.m.—Visit to Harrington Gardens and 
other domestic buildings at South Ken- 
sington. 

12°30 p.m.—Visit to Kensington Conrt, &c. 

3 p.m.—Conference Third Meeting: Short 
papers on Education. 

8 p.m.—Conference Fourth Meeting: Paper 
by Mr. John Slater, B.A., Member of 
Council, on “ New Materials and Inven- 
tions.” 


Holloway 


Tuourspay, May 5ru. 


11 a.m.—Visit to the City and Guilds Insti- 
tute, South Kensington. 

3 p.m.—Conference Fifth Meeting: Report 
of the Special Federation Committee. 

9 p.m.—Conversasione of the President and 
Members, R.1I.B.A., at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum (by invitation). 


Fripay, May 6rTu. 


1l a.m.—Visit to the Drainage Works, &c., 
at the Houses of Parliament. 

3 p.m.—Conference Sixth Meeting: Short 
papers on the “ Registration of Archi- 
tects.”’ 

8 p.m.—Ordinary Meeting, R.I.B.A.: Presen- 
tation of the Royal Gold Medal, and of 
Students’ Prizes. 


SaTuRDAYy, May 7TH. 


11 a.m.—Visit to the Diploma Gallery of the 
Royal Academy, &c. 

7 p.m.— Members’ dinner at the 
masons’ Tavern (by ticket). 


Free- 








THE EXAMINATION IN ARCHITECTURE. 


Tre following gentlemen have passed the 
Examination held during the week commencing 
the 21st of March last, and are qualified to 
become candidates for the Associateship of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, namely :— 

Edmund John Bennett, Gravesend. 

William Henry Bidlake, M.A., Birmingham. 

James William Brooker, London. 

Richard Matthew Dudley Fell, London, 

Henry Hoyne Fox, London. 

Charles Gourlay, Glasgow. 

Hepry Thomas Gradon, Durham. 

Hubert Alfred Gregg, London. 

Francis Eldred Lodge Harris, London. 

Powis Hoult, Dablin. 

Joseph Lavender, Welverbampton. 

Herbert Richard Lloyd, Birmingham. 

Frederick William Marks, London. 

Charles John Marshall, London. 

Theodore Moore, Walthamstow. 

Henry Leslie Paterson, London. 

Edgar Harry Selby, London. 

George Cade Smith, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

James William Stonhold, London. 

Robert Watson, Edinburgh. 

William Henry White, London. 

Robert Williams, Haslemere, Surrey. 

Herbert Winkler Wills, London. 

Arthur Henry Worsley, London, 

Thomas Locke Worthington, London. 








The College of Preceptors.— It should 
have been mentioned, in the short account of 
this building which appeared in our last, that 
the furniture was made and supplied by Messrs. 





W. Walker & Sons, of Bunhill-row, 
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ON SOME DESIGNERS OF GROTESQUES. 


WE suppose that no one will deny that there 
may be both good and bad even in hamorous 
art, and that even groteaques may be classified 
according to merit; but the classification de- 
pends not only on the hamour of them, bat on 


their observance, or failure to observe, the’ 


ordinary rules of the art. “ Consecutive 
fifths”’ are as intolerable in ‘“‘ Humoresken”’ as 
in sonatas. He is but a poor punster whose 
jokes have no point save in their bad grammar. 
And so it is with the playfal side of decorative 
art: its charm is to be found first in the 
observance of the fandamental principles of 
ornamentation; and, secondly, in the touch of 
wit and humour which is saperadded. But we 
must put our principles to the test by con- 
sidering some of the examples which we have 
to lay before our readers. 

First and foremost, and prince of artistic 
humorists of his day, we must place Christopher 
Jamitzer, born at Nuremberg in 1560, from whose 
‘‘ Neuw. Grotteskenbuch”’ we have selected some 
half-dozen examples (figs. 1to5). In boldness of 
conception, in the vigour and dash of the lines, 


in the way in which every detail is made to 
subserve the general idea, while endowed with | 
a little playful fancy on its own account, these | 
designs are excellent. Look, for example, at 
the pig-fish-man (fig. 3); incongruous as it is, 
a perfect symmetry of design is preserved : 
there is a feeling that the monster is quite well 
balanced on its one leg and crutch, notwith- | 
standing the exertions it must have gone 
through to catch a fish with its disabled claw : 
80 too we feel sure that the little dog will not 
slip off, nor the candle fall, for the tail scroll | 
which comes off the lobster-like body is in 
perfect proportion with it. Again, the strident 
horn-blowing monster in fig. 4 is equally 
remarkable for the vigour of its main idea, and 
the perfect way in which the purely ornamental 


lines flow away from each other. 
strous nightmare figure, 
nightmares are not 
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ounds are by no means 
although they do not possess 
His grotesques 
book entitled 


From Jamitzer we pass to another very pro- 
lifie designer of grotesques, Lucas Kilian, of 
Augsburg, who was born in 1579, the first of a 
large family who all attained more or less 
renown as engravers. Lucas Kilian desi é 
among other things, a large alphabet, 
the letters of which have been reprod 
BO doubt, but even! Reynard’s Album. The haman figures which he 
necessarily altogether | introduces into them are weakly drawn, but the 
devoid of good points. letters themselves and the ornamented back 
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a rather loose and sketchy manner. The artist’s | 
chief characteristic is a great knowledge of the 
essential attributes of graceful curves. The 
fragment which we have sketched (fig. 6) forms 
the bottom of one of the pages, and it is typical 
of all of them. The animals are drawn with 
a good deal of power, but their extremities are 
invariably twisted off into a thin decorative 
scroll. These scrolls are, however, always 
drawn in a certain symmetrical relation to the 
rest of the body. The legs and tails of the lion 
and bull in the sketch are specially noticeable. 
In fig. 7 we give two other extracts from the 
plates in this book, in which the human and 
animal extremities are treated in a still more 
outré manner. The little sphinx, with the 
excrescence on its tail, sketched in the tame 
figure, will probably strike our readers at once 
as not coming from the same hand. We have 
introduced it in close proximity to Kilian’s 
work, to show more by example than by precept, 
the difference between bad and good work of 
this class. It is a fragment from a series of 
plates by Jacques Androuet du Cercean, pub- 
lished in 1562, in feeble imitation of Kilian. 
The compositions are merely odd fragments of 
designs pitchforked together without definite 
purpose, and the fragments themselves, of 
which the sphinx is the best of a bad lot, are 
without any spirit or humour. The apparent 
simplicity indeed, of Kilian’s designs brought 
him a great number of followers, Matthew 
Merian, alsoa burger of Augsburg (born 1616), 
and who afterwards taugbt Kilian’s nephew 
Bartholomew (born at Augsburg, 1630; died, 
1696), being foremost among them; but none 
of them approached their master, Lucas, either 
in originality of design or grace of treatment.* 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. George Rearel!l, late Clerk to H.M. Office 
of Works for the Birmingham District, recently 
died, at theearly age of 48. Mr. Reavell in his 
official capacity had superintended the erection 
of the County Court and Post Office in Bir- 
mingham, also the Post Offices and other 
Government buildings in Leamington, Leicester, 
Derby, Wolverhampton, and in several other 
Midland towns. He is spoken of as a man of 
exceptional ability in his profession, and of most 
estimable character, and his death has caused a 
deep feeling of regret amongst a large circle of 
friends and the numerous public officials with 
whom he had been brought into contact. He 
was ill only five days. His funeral took place 
on the 15th inst. at King’s Heath Chapel, and 
was attended by, among others, Mr. J. Williams, 
of London, late Sarveyor to the Office of Works, 
under whom Hr. Reavell had served for many 
years. 

Mr. John Sang, C.E.—The Scotsman saya that 
Mr. John Sang, C.E., died at his residence, 
Whyte’s Causeway, Kirkcaldy, on the 14th inst. 
Mr. Sang had a reputation as an eminent engi- 
neer throughout the greater part of Scotland 
and the North of England. He was in his 
seventy-eighth year. 








Manchester Architectural Association. 
—On Saturday last the members of this Associa- 
tion paid their second visit to the Royal Jubilee 
Exhibition, Old Trafford, Manchester, and were 
conducted over the building by Mr. Tuke, of 
the firm of Maxwell & Tuke, the architects, and 
Mr.Compton. Much interest was shown in the 
admirable arrangements and in the striking 
effects produced, and more especially in the 
dome. The exhibits appear to be in a very 
forward state, and will no doubt be all complete 
by the opening day, which has been arranged for 
the 3rd of May. Leaving the main building, the 
members proceeded to “Old Manchester and 
Salford,” and were met by Messrs. Darbyshire 
& Smith, the architects for this portion. After 
an examination of the model, this epitome of 
local history was carefully inspected, and a 
most enjoyable afternoon was concluded with a 
visit to the Botanical Gardens, which are con- 
—~ tte br Exhibition. 

-Building of Christiansborg — 
The Danish Parliament has just Bee gga 
69 votes against 14, to accept the Government 
proposal for the re-building of Christiansbo 
Castle, at Copenhagen, which was almost total! 
destroyed by fire a couple of years ago. This 
will of course inclade the repair of the famous 
mses Rpg i | in the Hall of the 

nights. e cost of the ion j 
mated at about 75,0001. oe ee 


* To be continued, 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
Tur Ninth Ordinary Meeting (Business) of 


this Institute for the Session was held on 
Monday evening last. 


The following gentlemen were balloted for 


and declared elected, viz., As Fellows: Mr. 
Thomas Tillman (Associate), Sunderland; Mr. 
Frederick Dudley, Queen Anne’s Gate; Mr. 
Zephaniah King (Associate), Victoria-street, 
Westminster; and Mr. Robert Fabian Russell, 
Moorgate-street. 
Michael Brown, Leicester; Mr. Thomas Ri 
Milburn, Sunderland; Mr. Frederick William 
Kite, Rochester ; Mr. Archibald Duncan Wateon, 
Stamford ; Mr. Arthur Ernest Barnsley, Bromley 
(Kevt) ; Mr. Arthur Colpoys Wood, St. John’s 
Wood; and Mr. John Coulson Nicol, Acocks 
Green, near Birmingham. As Hon. Associate : 
Lient.-Col. Jobn Davis, F.S.A., M. Inst. C.E., 
Farnboroogh, Hants. 


As Associates: Mr. Norman 


On the motion of Professor Kerr it was 


unanimously resolved “ That members of the 
Institute are expected to support the authority 
of the Schedule of Charges published by the 
Institute, as the recognised custom of the 
profession.” 





Federation. 
The following is the Report of the Special 


Federation Committee, which will be submitted 
to the fifth meeting of the coming General 
Conference of Architects for discussion, prior 
to being considered by the Council of the 


lnetitute : + — 
Gentlemen,—The Committee appointed by you 


on March Ist, 1886, as the Special Federation Com- 
mittee, consists of the following members of the 


Royal Institute, with the President, Vice- Presidents, 
Secretaries :— 
Messrs. C. A. Adams, Fellow. 
C. Aldridge, Fellow (Liverpool). 
oc Barry, Seg Past ee 
A. N. Bromley, Fellow (Nottingham). 
%J. W. poe Fellow (Leeds). 
*k. J. Goodacre, Fellow (Leicester). 
H. R. Gough, Fellow. 
E. T. Hall, Fellow. 
G. T. Hine, Fellow (Nottingham). 
J. Holden, Fellow (Manchester). 
*J. Honeyman, Fellow (Glasgow). 
%G. G. Hoskins, Fellow (Darlington). 
J. D. Matbews, Fellow. 
*J. C. Moncrieff, Fellow (Bristol). 
R. Nevill, F.S.A., Fellow. 
*W. Parslow, Fellow (Liverpool). 
*C. R. Pink, Member of Council (Winchester) 
*G. T. Redma Fellow (Manchester). 
T. M. Rickman, F.S.A., Arsociate. 

The References to the Committee were—(1) To 
re upon the existing relations of the Royal 
wey = age ee a in the 
Uni ingdom, its colonies ependencies ; 
and (2) To consider the question of Federation gene- 
rally. Tie Committee have held seven meetings, at 
which opinions, both oral and written, have been 
received from most, if not all, of their members, 
and they now beg leave to report :— 

(1) With reference to the existing relations with 
other Architectural Bodies,—the Royal Institute has 
tor a considerable period been in regular communi- 
cation with the following Institutes, Societies, and 
Associations, viz. :— 

The Architectural Association of London. 

The Birmingham Architectural Assoviation. 

The Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. 

The and Leicestershire Society of 
Architect 


8. 
The be oe Architectural Society. 


The Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
The Glasgow lostitute of Architects. 
The Glasgow Architectural Association. 
The Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland, 
The Auckland Institute of Architects (N.Z.). 
The Sydney Institute of Architects (N _S.W.),. 
Besides the foregoing, the Reyal Institute is in 
communication with other Bodies, not exclusively 
architectural, viz. :— 
The —— Archeological and Architectural 
reiety. 
The Essex Archeological Society. 
The Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society. 


rg | The Lincoln Diocesan Suciety, &c. 


The Surrey Arcbological Society. 





+ We have been requested to make it clearly under- 
stood that this ae niet an yet rocetond Ga minaiien 
of the Council the Institute; it is, so far, merely a 
Report for their consideration. —Kp. 

* Marked with an asierisk are the names of members 
who were nominated by societies as their 
respectively. 
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ee 
The Sussex Archeological Soci 
The Yorkshire Archmological 


y. 
and Topographica) 
The —— Philosophical Society (Architectura} 
The His 
Ireland. 


and Archeological Association of 


The “‘ Journal of Proceedin ” and th iT 
tions” of the Royal Institute are farnieh —— 
cally, — any cost, to each of the above-meutioned 


any reports or other 
interest which may be Sevunpded ty c of genera} 


y them to 
Royal Institute are printed in the aac 
of candidates desiring to qual; 
the Associateship of the Royal lestivete eg bon 
held by the Glasgow Institute of Architects in 
Manchester y of Architects in 1885 
and the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society 
in 1886; and the Board of Examiners at eat’ 
these Examinations has been composed of members 
of the respective societies, who were also Fellows of 
the Royal {nstitute. All candidates who success. 
full those Examinations were thereby 
gualited to apply for the Associateship of the Roya! 

As a more recent instance of united effort may 
be cited the fact that the Conference (1887) (eneral 
Committee, now sitting, is composed of the 
Presidents or other representatives of twelve non- 
metropolitan ieties, some of whom are not 
members of the Royal Institute, with eighteen other 
members, six of whom were nominated by the 
Cae, and oe by _— oe Standing Com- 
m — respectively, of the al Institute. 

(2) ith reference to the all oars of the 
question of Federation generally—the Committee 
accepted as a basis of agreement and discussion the 

ion, made from al! quarters, that the Royal 
nstitute should be, as the best fitted for the 
purpose, the centre of any federation of the 
members of the profession within the British 
Empire; and the object of federation being to 
establish a closer connexion than now exists 
between architects generally throughout the British 
Empire, with a view to promoting the advancement 
ot their art, harmony of practice, and intercom- 
munication, the Committee recommend :— 

1. That this object may be best attained by con- 
necting the various local Societies which exist, or 
which may hereafter be formed, with the Roya) 
Institute of British Architects. 

2. That asthe Royal Institute is the recognised 
representative body of the profession throughout 
the Empire, the and advantages of 
membership of the Royal Institute shall not be 
obtainsble me Brn person in any way short of 
actual mem ip. 

3. That for the of making known ip 
country districts advantages of professional 
union, and in order that Societies may be formed 
where they do not now exist, with a view & 
federation, the Council of the Royal Institute shall 
organise visits to such localities as may be deemed 


=, aa - 
. That, with the object of bringing provincial 
architects more in direct association with the Royal 
Institute, the Council be requested to arrange that, 
in future, Conferences be held sometimes in udon 
and sometimes in the provinces. 

5. That, in the case of any candidate for member- 
ship of the Royal Institute not being personally 
acquainted with the number of Fellows required by 

ropose him, power shell be given to 


the By-laws to Punk. 
the if satisfied with his qualifications, to 


nominate by special resolution. 
6. That the subscription for ——— or colonia) 
members in each class of the Royal Institute shal! 
be the same as that for metropolitan members, less 
the amount paid by the former to any local a 
federated with the Royal Institute, but in no even 


less than three-fourths of that paid by metropolitan 


members. 

That, arrangement to be made, the 
federated Bade may retain their identity aud 
oe. still, ~ now, form a onal 

style themselves pease 
seine fodeyated with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects.” 


f 
constitutional rules or by-laws ° 
ii ticaned Goeaatien shall be subject to the approval 
Royal Institate. 
That the Royal Institute sball not ages gre 
the management of any federated Society, 4” 


"0. That the Institute sball ne aie 
sponsible for any acta, expenses, oF other 

which may be fap incurred by any feders 
~ i : j . 3A. 

IL, What each federated Society sball adopt e 
‘* Schedule of Professional Practice and Charges © 
Architects” sanctioned by the Royal institu’ & 
the custom of the and may, %  anch 
the spirit of su ‘ 
the guidance © 


Mo That the President of any federated Society 
which nombers twenty-five members 'D indepe owed 
practice ( ed that such President - yee of 
of the Royal Institute) shall, during B® 


office be ex officio a Member of Council of the Roya 
tion of London 


Institute. : 
13. That the Architectural Associa 
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shall be always represented on the Council of the 
Tk. That the federated courag 
. That the fede Societies be en od b 
the Royal Institute to afford every practicable 
assistance to students in their preparation for the 
Examination in Architecture, and with that view to 
form libraries of books of reference in accordance 
with the list issued by the Royal Institute. 
1b. That loca! Examinations in Architecture, to 
quality for candidature as Associate of the Ruyal 
‘nstitute, shall be held, under the control of the 
‘oyal Institute, at the instance of any federated 
pee = group of ape Societies, which shall bri 
inimu een 
etamination mo applicants for su 
_16. That professional members of all federated 
Patera, although not members of the Royal 
— a and residing not less than twenty-five 
: es Irom London, shall, on showing their cards, 
, ww privilege of attending meetings and using 
_ library of the Royal Institute daring a stay in 
a for a period not exceeding one month. 
* 7. That the federated Societies shall transmit to 
e Royal Institute information affecting the pro- 
prs degre veg 805 with short reports of th 
sidered desi which may, if con- 
Preediunt be published in the ‘‘ Journal of 


18, That as a means of in . . 
a tercommunication 
rycssioual notes and remarks shall be published 
to oth § to papers read at the Royal Institute, or 
codiean tan of interest) in the “‘ Journal of 
members a eo may be communicated by 
© Committee also 
recommend, as a means of 
300 the interests of the Royal Institute in 
19. That ra of the tee er de pera il 
wer : to “el —_ “1 *nstitute shall give its opinion 
. t the taking out of “ ” 
quantities” is no 
So ahs duty to his client as 
@) _ “ ere is no reason which should debar 
- tect from as @ quantity- 





surveyor, should he think proper to do so, 
and from receiving payment for such 
services. 





(c) That when an architect acts both as archi- 


tect and as quantity-surveyor for the same _ 
building, he should act in the latter capacity 
only with the previously-expressed con-_ 


currence of his ciient, who should also be 
informed in what way the charges for the 

“‘ quantities” are to be paid. 
20. That the foregoing paragraphs, (a), (6), and 
(c), shall be incorporated in the “Schedule of Pro- 
fessional Practice and Charges of Architects,” sanc- 


tioned by the Royal Institute ; and that the Royal | 


Institute shall draft rules for the guidance of those 
of its members who practise as quantity-surveyors. 
They further invite the consideration of the 
following :— ee | 
A. That the Royal Institute shal! issue certificates | 
under its seal to all and every of its members who 
are in practice, which certificates the Royal Institute | 
suggests shall be exhibited by the members In their | 
offices as evidence to the public of the holder's 
efficiency and assumed responsibility, and that the 


@| certificates shall be the property of the Royal 


Institute, liable to be revoked, and to be recalled, if | 
considered advisable, by the Council. et 

B. That the use in the Royal Institute, for certain | 
purposes, of voting-papers transmissible by post, | 
and the extension of the Associates’ privileges pro- | 
vided for in the Supplemental Charter, will tend | 
largely to the expansion of the Royal Institute | 
itself, and greatly aid the objects of federation. 

The large question of compulsory registration 18) 
not within the scope of the Reference to the Com- 
mittee, but they desire to point out that, should 
the proposals they have made be adopted, there 
will have been established a better organisation than 
now exists for elicicing the Pepa of the profes- 
ion generally on that im subject. 
wThe Committee also feel that the following sug- 

tion, made by Mr. Rickman, does not come 
within the scope of the Refereace to the Committee : 








«“ That the employment of an architect to prepare 


quantities for works under bis own superintendence, 
or the concurrence of the client in the appointment 
by the architect of a quantity-surveyor, will give the 
quantities so prepared the same position in the con- 
tract as that of the drawings and specification.” 

EpWARD IT’ANSON. ARTHUR W. BLOMFIFLD. 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE. J. MACVICAR ANDEREON, 
THOs. WORTHINGTON, WILLIAM H, WHITE. 


CoLe A. ADAMS. JOHN HONEYMAN. 
CHas. ALDRIDGE. G. G. HoskKINs. 
CHARLES BARRY. J. Douglass MaTHEWS. 
ALBERT N. BROMLEY. JoHN C. MONCRIEFF. 
JoHN WREGHITT ConNON. RaLpH NEVILL. 

R. J. GOoDACRE. WILLM. PARSLOW. 
Hueca Roumrev GoucH. Ca. Ricap. PINK. 
Epwin T. HALL. Geo. T. REDMAYNE. 
Georce T. HINE. Tuos, M. RICKMAN. 
JNO. HOLDEN. 
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§llustrations. 


EDINBURGH MUNICIPAL BUILDING 
COMPETITION. 


@E give this week the Cockburn-street 
front of the design submitted by 
A Messrs. Hay & Henderson in this com- 
petition. The authors have realised that the 
main effect of the building would be attainable 
on the Cockburn-street side, owing to the great 
height available there from the fall of the 
ground; and they may be congratulated on 
having made a fine and impressive treatment 
of this front. A plan of one of the floors is 
added. 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL, EPWORTH. 
TueEse buildings are intended as a Methodist 
memorial to John and Charles Wesley at their 
birthplace, Epworth, Lincolnshire; and the 
committee is a representative one from various 
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———/ Courlyard of the Castle 


Limburg on the Laka | 





towns in the North. The scheme altogether is 
to cost about 5,000/. 

The plans were selectei in a competition 
limited to ten architects experienced in chapel- 
building, and those of Mr. James Hicks, of 
Redruth, were adopted. The contractor is Mr. 
Kelsey, of Epworth. 





STATUE OF ROUSSEAU, TO BE ERECTED 
IN PARIS. 


Tris statue, of which we give an illustration, 
and which has recently been completed, is the 
work of a conscientious artist, M. Berthet, 
from whom it had been commissioned in 1885, 
after a public competition, in which his design 
was selected. 

The competition was organised by a com- 
mittee, which intended to offer the work to the 
City of Paris, after having it cast in bronze; 
but where the bronze will ultimately be placed 
bas not been decided. The general idea is 
that it should be placed on the Quai Conti, 
near the left wing of the Palais de !’Institut, 
in such @ position as to form a pendant to the 
statae of Voltaire, erected two years ago on 
the Quai Malaguais. 





ESTATE BUILDINGS AND STABLES AT 
CLIPSHAM HALL, RUTLAND. 


THe buildings illustrated this week were 
erected some little time since upon the estate of 
Mr. Davenport-Handley, at Clipsham. The stone 
used for the walling and dressings was quarried 
on the estate. The roofs are covered with 
Collyweston slates, a local stone slating. The 
plans require no detailed explanation. Mesars. 
Halliday, of Greetham, carried out the work in 
& substautial manner; Mesers. M ve, of 
Bond-street, and Mesers. Wilkinson, of Great 
George-street, taking subsidiary contracts. 
The total cost, including fittings, was 14.3701. 
Mr. Arthur Young was the architect. 

The ground plan is given on page 619. 
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TWO GERMAN CASTLES. 


Tae two views given in this num 
castles at Elz and at 7 loam 6 an “ 
reproduced from water-colour sketches by Mr 
Millard, to whom we are also indobted for th, 
accompanying view of the courtyard of the 


Limburg Castle, and of some of the details. 
They form examples of the kind of “ picturesque 
arcnitecture”’ referred to in another column. 


Schloss Elz is one of the few feudal castles re- 
‘maining much as it existed in the Middle Ages: a 
group of gables and turrets irregularly piled 








together, and inclosing an interior as devoid of 












4 col ng 
(lpper : Lower 7 ae 


Details from Castle, Limburg-on-the. Lahn. 


rule or regularity as the exterior. To us of the 
present day it isa bit of “the picturesque” ; 
to those who built and lived in it, it was no 
doubt a convenient abode full of the latest im- 
provements, and suited to their way of living. 
So the world changes, and domestic architec- 
ture with it: not for the better in every sense, 
perhaps. 


STAINED GLASS DESIGN : 
THE TRANSFIGURATION. 


THIs window was made for, and fixed in, the 
east window of St. Mary’s Church, Lucan, co. 
Dublin, by Mr. Wm. Moran, in memory of his 
first wife. It represents the Transfiguration, 
and was designed and executed at the Royal 
Stained Glass Works, Windsor. 











Church Lighting and Fittings. — The 
church at Sawrey Infra, Sawrey, Windermere, 
has just been lighted up by five coronm, fitted 
with the Hesperus lamp, the patentees and 
manufacturers of which are Messrs. Jones & 
Willis, of Birmingham. A brass eagle lectern 
has also been manufactured by the same firm 
for Fakenham Church, Norfolk. 





THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE FORTH 
BRIDGE.* 


I HAVE —— to _— before 7 : 
r on the Forth Bridge. It is a work m 
which I was intimately connected for upwards 
of three years; otherwise, considering that 
papers on this subject by Mr. Baker, Memb. of 
Council Inst. C.E., by Mr. A. Biggard, and by 
Messrs. Fitzmaurice and Moir, Students Inst. 
C.E., have already been read, I should not have 7 
dared to approach it, and, as it is, it is scarcely 
possible for me to avoid touching matter which 
has been admirably dealt with by others ; there- 
fore, if I should re what has appeared in 
the pages of the ings of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, or in one or another of 
the engineering newspapers, I must trast 
indulgence. a 
ten on doubt aware that the position of 
the Forth Bridge is a singular one. The Firth 
of Forth, which is some three miles wide above 
and below, narrows at the site of the bridge toa 
width of about 5,800 ft., or rather more than & 
mile, and at a distance of some 1,700 ft. from 
the north shore is situated the island of Inch 
Garvie, an upheaval of whinstone rock, about 
1,000 ft. long by 200 ft. wide at the widest part, 
and having sides sloping steeply in all “pt 
tions. The piers of the bridge rest on 
extreme western point of the island, and ae 
foundations of the northern piers are cove 
even at low water, while those of the — 
piers are situated in from 46 ft. to 62 ft. 0 
water at low tide. 9 
On each side of the island, that is to say, . 
the northern and southern channels, the dep 
of water is some 200 ft., and the slopes 9 
very steep ; but from the southern yong 4 
ground falls gradually, there being ee 
of water 1,800 ft. from the shore, and 36 It. 
2,000 ft. from the same place, at low tide. - 
This being the case, it would be next to ve 
possible to build a bridge at any other me 
but in this situation equal spans of 1,700 ft. a 
be obtained bridging the two deep channe®r 
while by the use of the a eee - 
ion of comparatively deep water, © 
fee mentioned from 36 ft. to 8 ft. in we 
¢ _ . Middleton, M. Inst. ©-—» 
win nthe ish te before the Civil and Me 
chanical Engineers’ Society. 
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“oHE TRANSFIGURATION.” 
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H MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS.—DesicGn BY Messrs. Hay & HENDERSON 
CKBURN STRERT. 
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THE SCHLOSS ELZ. 


THE SCHLOSS, LIMBURG ON THE LAHN., 
FROM SKETCHES BY Mr, W. J. N MILLARD, A.R.I.B.A 
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& low water, is compassed, and short spans of 
168 ft. each can be used for the rest of the 
distance. 

The level of the ground on each side of the 
Firth is high, and the level of the rails, although 
this is 167 ft. 9 in. above O. D. in order to allow 
full-rigged vessels to pass under the bridge, 
runs into cutting on both sides of the Firth 
almost immediately on leaving the viaduct. 

The dimensions of the cutwater pies for 
the viaduct spans are, ata level of 21°66 ft. above 
0. D., 46 ft. 6 in. by 17 ft. In plan they have 
parallel sides with semicircular ends, and in 
section the sides and ends have a batter at the 
rate of 1 in 10. 

The construction is an average thickness of 
rock-faced Aberdeen granite of 1 ft. 10 in., built 
in some cases header and stretcher alternately 
in the same course, and in others the coursing is 
header and stretcher in alternate courses. The 
interior is filled in with Portland cement con- 
crete made in the proportion of about 8 to 1 on 
the average. At about every 9 ft. vertically is 
& bond course of two thicknesses of through 
stones, whinstone or freestone, each thickness 
— 1 ft. 6 in. 

ve the level of 21°66 there is a necki 
v areased granite 1 ft. 8 in. deep, and skews 
is &@ heavy capping, also of dressed granite, 
—_ which the above water piers start at a 
rte of 27 ft. above O. D. The dimensions of 

“se piers are at this level 36 ft. by 15 ft., at 
Beg of 67 ft. above O. D. 29 ft. 6 in. by 
a 6 in., and at 139 ft. above O. D. 25 ft. by 
a t., the ends having a batter of 1 in 32 
ae while the sides between the 
nie > ar o and 67 ft. have a radius of 
he ae - Po vy above 67 ft. battering at 

ove the level of 139 ft. is a necking and 
the ne of dressed granite, and just rd of 
being rf ara girders are placed, the road 
com Pe on the tops of the girders and 
® cantilever piers which 

we ver p carry the ends of 
te imases car and by their weight help 
3: © load of the central girders of 





t. Span, are of ve i i 
th , * very much larger dimensions 
an the viaduct piers, being ~7 ft. 10 in. long by 


45 ft. wide at a level of 21°66 ft. above O. D., but 
in other respects they are similar, the cutwater 
pier having a batter of 1 in 10, the sides 
between 27 ft. and 67 ft. above O. D. having a 
radius of 320 ft., and the ends and all the 
portion above 67 ft. ap to rail level having a 
batter of one in thirty-two. These piers are, 
however, buils hollow, with cross walls 6 ft. 
thick, and the hearting is of rubble, not 
concrete. 

The form of the piers which support the 
main cantilevers is circular in plan, 49 ft. in 
diameter at a level of 21°66 above O. D., with the 
exception of the two northern piers, which are 
45 ft. in diameter at the same level, the sides 
batter 1 in 10, the rock-faced granite has 
an average thickness of 1 ft. 10 in., and the 
hearting is of rubble, the upper portion being 
filled in with rubble of Arbroath stone, which 
isa very flat-bedded, hard freestone, or with 
strong brickwork. 

The top level in the most northerly and most 
southerly piers is 27 ft., in the others it is 
26°80 ft. above O. D., the difference being made 
up by extra thickness in the bed-plates of the 
piers built to the lower level. 

There are forty-eight bolts of steel 2} in. in 

diameter and 24 ft. long anchored at their lower 
ends with cast-iron anchor plates and built into 
the masonry, which are intended to secure the 
bases of the cantilevers, and round each bolt, 
with its top level with the top of the pier, is 
placed a cast-iron washer about 14 in. square by 
4 in. thick; these washers are set dead level 
and a bed of neat cement is laid 1 in. thick to 
the level of the tops of the washers, and on 
this bed and on the washers the lower bed-plate 
rests. 
In each washer is a vertical slot, and into 
this is inserted a small segment of a nut 
fitting into the thread of the bolt, and this 
prevents any possibility of the bolt turning 
round. 

The placing of the bolts and washers in their 
true position was a troublesome and delicate 
piece of work, and was done by setting a 
template representing the lower bed-plate, at 
or near the height which the bed-plate would 
occupy, supported on timber runners which 





were carried by whole timbers, fixed sometimes 
to the staging, sometimes to the caisson which 
surrounded the pier. This template was set in 
place to 1-16th in. with the theodolite, and ite 
position repeatedly checked. 

Unfortunately when the pier was within 
about 6 ft. of completion it was necessary to 
remove the template so that the masons might 
get at their work, and consequently large stones 
constantly came in contact with the bolts and 
knocked them out of place, and this caused con- 
siderable trouble in bringing the bolts into their 
true position to fit the bed-plate, in which there 
was only 1-8th in. play round the bolts and 
which it was necessary to set with great ex- 
actitude. 

The foundation of pier No.1 is situated im 
hard boulder clay, that of No. 2 in sandstone 
rock, both above high-water mark; those of 
piers Nos. 3 to 6 are made in sandstone rock, 
below the level ef high water; those of piers 
Nos. 7 to 9 and the south cantilever pier in 
boulder clay,—all the foundations from No. 6 
northwards being below low-water level. 

The foundations of piers Nos. 3 and 4 were 
laid between tides without any dams, of Nos. 5 
and 6 with half-tide dams, and of Nos. 7, 8, and. 
9 with whole-tide dams. The foundation of the 
south cantilever pier was also protected by a 
whole tide dam during construction. 

The viaduct piers on the north side of the 
Firth, Nos. 10, 11, and 12, are all founded on 
the whinstone rock, as is also the north canti- 
lever pier; pier No. 13 is founded on sandstone. 
All these piers, with the exception of Nes. 12 
and 13, are founded above high-water level. 

The piers which support the main cantilevers. 
are four in number for each cantilever, and are. 
circular in plan, 49 ft. in diameter at 21°66 ft. 
above, and 54 ft. 11 in. in diameter at 8 ft. 
below O.D. Beginning with the four southern 
or Queensferry piers, the foundations of which 
are in the boulder clay, the caissons on which 
they rest are 60 ft. in diameter at the top, 
68 ft. in diameter 18 ft. lower, and 70 ft. in 
diameter at the bottom or cuttiog edge. The 
caissons are constructed of iron, 3-8ths in. and 
5-16ths in. thick. There is an innerskin of iron, 
about 55 ft. in diameter, which is braced te the 
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outer skin by plate and angle iron vertical 
bracing. The floor is placed 7 ft. above the 
cutting edge, and is carried right through to the 
outer skin, holes being left in the annular 
portion through which concrete can be filled 
into the shoe. The inner skin is at this level 
produced outwards to meet the outer skin at 
the cutting edge. The floor is supported by 
four main lattice girders, 18 ft. deep, and by 


plate cross girders, 3 ft. deep. 


The upper edge of the caisson is fitted with 
a horizontal plate attached to it, and to the 
vertical bracing by means of angle irons, and to 
this plute are attached the segments of the 


temporary caisson, numbering fourteen for each 


lift of 10 ft., this caisson being used to protect 


the portion of the pier above low water during 
construction, and is further attached to the 
permanent caisson by means of outside bolts 
and shackles hooked into angle-iron lugs, 
riveted to the latter,so that the whole of the 
inside bolts might be removed without en- 
dangering the lightness of the caisson. 

The whole of the permanent caissons were 
built to within about 12 ft. of the top on ways 
constructed for the purpose on the south side 
of the Forth, and were launched in the ordinary 
manner from these ways. When launched, tie 
draught of water was about 10 ft., the weight 
of the caisson being about 400 tons. 

Within the circumference of the caisson, in 
positions triangular in plan, were placed three 
tubes of boiler plate, built in lengths of about 
10 ft., with flange joints, and 3 ft. 6 in. in 
diameter; these tubes were connected firmly 
to the floor-plates, in which were provided 
holes of similar diameter, each closed in the 
under side by means of a balanced flap-door. 

These tubes were provided for the entrance 
and exit of the men employed to excavate the 
foundations, and for the tubs to remove the 
material so excavated; and in the tube used 
for the ingress and egress of the men were 
placed vertical wrought-iron ladders, one on 
each side of the tube. 

On the top of each tube was placed an air- 
lock, the top of the air-lock being about level 
‘with the top of the temporary caisson, or 3 ft. 
above high water, when the caisson was at its 
lowest level. 

Two of the air-locks were arranged for the 
ingress and egress of the tubs used for the 
removal of the material excavated, and one was 
made for the use of the workmen. 

The shape of each air-lock was circular in 
plan, and the doors of the tub-locks were 
horizontal, sliding in grooves and fitted with a 
packing of india-rubber on one face, and 
actuated by a ram. The diameter of these 
docks was 3 ft. 6 in., and the total height, 6 ft. 

The man-locks were 7 ft. in diameter outside, 
and were annular in plan, and had four doors 
working vertically on hinges and fitted with 
india-rubber packing. The annular Space was 
<livided into two, so that one pair of doors 
could be used for ingress and the other for exit at 
the same time. The area of one-half of the 
annu'ar space would be about 15 ft., and this 
space has contained eleven men. 

The bandles actuating the machinery for 
opening and closing the doors of the tub-locks 
were interlocked, so that only one door could 
be opened at a time, but owing to faulty con- 
struction the locking was not always effectual, 
as unless pressure was maintained on the ram 
which closed the upper door, 


fell from the u 


prevent it from moving. 


and this smal! 


winding drum bei 
lock as the openin 


the centre of 
able pull on t 
loaded. Th 


manner On One occasion, the lock was 


ve 
seriously damaged, and the air escaped fete 


which then became filled ith 
vapour, the lights were extinguished, weil the 


r way to 


the caisson, 


men had great difficulty in finding thei 
the ladders ; fortunately the excavate 


very slightly 


when the 
pressure of air in the locks was low this door 
pper face, there was a t 
leakage of air and the door could be calle 
moved outwards, and this was only prevented 
by a small locking bolt, which was designed to 
engage with the ram actuating the door and 
Should this bolt get 
worn or it be possible to force it up, then a 
comparatively small force would open the door, 
force was found in the arrange- 
ment of the lifting gear for the tubs. The 
ng wie ge same side of the 
g and closin ar, an 
rope being led through a we Fy pri aed yo 
the top door, exerted a consider. 
his door whenever the rope was 
e door was forced open in this 


nh was i 
very hardjclay, therefore the caisson only eid 


when the pressure of air was 


removed, and no injury was done to the men 
or to anything but to the lock itself. 

The air was admitted to or expelled from the 
tub-locks by means of a large vaive, manipulated 
by the manin charge of the machinery for 
opening and closing the doors and lifting and 
lowering the tubs, and only a fractional part of 
a minute was occupied in the admission of the 
air to the lock or its expulsion from it. Such 
an arrangement could not be applicable to the 
man-lock, where very rapid increase or decrease 
of pressure would certainly be very injurious, 
and might be fatal to the occupants, and a 
small valve was, therefore, provided which 
could be regulated from the interior of the 
lock. The time occupied in the lock was 
usually from ten to twenty minutes, according 
to the working pressure at the time. 

It was most important that the pressure should 
be increased or diminished as gradually as 
possible, and the longer the time occupied in 
the lock the less danger there was of any un- 
pleasant consequences resulting from having 
been under pressure, as it was necessary on 
entering that the whole body should be per- 
meated by the increased pressure of air and on 
leaviug that the air at high pressure should be 
removed from the body, and in some cases the 
unpleasant effects did not come into action until 
one or two hours after leaving the lock, at others 
they were non-existent, while again cases of 
partial paralysis occurred immediately on leaving 
the lock, accompanied by violent pains in the 
limbs, such pains being generally removed after 
a time by the use of the electric current, and 
the paralysis reduced in the same way. 
Although the depth of the cutting edge of one 
of these caissons was 91 ft. below high water, 
representing a pressure due to head of about 40 Ib. 
per square inch, the maximum pressure used in 
the sinking of the Queensferry caissons was 
25 lb. per square inch, as the clay through which 
the caissons were sunk prevented the 

of air and also afforded sufficient frictional 
resistance to prevent the caisson sinking until 
the air ure was lowered to a very con- 
siderable extent; the highest pressures were 
used while the caissons were passing through 
soft mud, and were often reduced in ordinary 
working to 10 lb. at the lowest depths, and to 
24 lb. when the caisson was lowered, which was 
done when sufficient material had been 
excavated. 

With 25 lb. per square inch of pressure in the 
caisson the lifting force would be 6,239 tons; it 
was, therefore, necessary to have a greater 
weight of concrete and iron in the caisson to 
counterbalance this, and to enable the caisson to 
overcome the frictional resistance when the 
pressure was reduced. 

While passing through soft mud it was neces- 
sary that the weight of and in the caisson 
should be decidedly in preponderance; when the 
hard clay was entered the surface friction 
tended greatly to resist rising, and the excess 
of downward pressure was not so essential. 

The greatest pressure of air used was about 
35 lb. per square inch. 

The means employed for removing the soft 
mud, in many places 10 ft. deep, which overlaid 
the hard clay was pneumatic, the mud being 
forced out of the caisson by the pressure of the 
air inside it. 

Cast-iron pipes about 5 in. in diameter were 
introduced between the two skins of the caisson, 
having openings to the external atmoephere 
at different levels and connecting with the 
working-chamber of the caisson. To the lower 
ends of these pipes were attached flexible tubes 
fitted with valves. The end of one of these 
tubes was introduced into the portion of mud 
to be removed which had previously been mixed 
with water, supplied either from an accumulator 
or @ stand-pipe, and rendered as soft as possible. 
The valve was opened and the pressure of the 
airin the caisson immediately forced the soft 
mud through the pipes to the nearest opening 
and into the external atmosphere, and this 
continued so long as there was mud of a 
— thin enough to pass through the 
tuber. 

Soon after the soft mud was passed through 
bands of sand, shells, and, lastly, boulders were 
found, before the hard compact black cla 
which formed the final foundation was an 
This clay was so solid that the pick made little 
impression on it, and the work of excavation 
promised to belong and tedious; an hydraulic 
spade was, however, designed by Mr. William 
my one of the contractors, which e i 
the work amazingly, and which was most simple 
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in construction and use. It ccnsisted si 
a brass cylinder in which worked « puree,” 
rod, fitted with a spade end ; the cylinder was 
of course, provided with suitable valves i 
admitting and discharging the water, and which 
were worked by band. The spade was placed 
in a suitable position, the end of the cylinder 
abutting against the roof of the working. 
chamber, and water being admitted, forced the 
spade into the clay; the water being exhausted 
and the cylinder lowered, the latter could be 
used as a handle or lever, and a portion of 

po the 
clay removed. 

Hydraulic pipes were required in the caisson 
in any case to provide water for mixing up the 
soft mud, so that no extra expense was required 
on this account. 

The power of compressing ‘he air was sup- 
plied by direct-acting air-compressors, fitted, 
however, with rotative motion and fly-wheels, 
in order to maintain an even rate of pumping 
and a regular pressure on the gauges, and pro- 
vided with spray-pumps for supplying the 
necessary amount of moisture to the air. The 
boilers used were of the locomotive type, and 
the whole plant was supplied by Mesars. Fawcett 
& Preston, of Liverpool. 

In case of a caisson getting somewhat out of 
place, the course pursued was to lower the 
side to which the cylinder tended, thus bringing 
the caisson out of the vertical, and then to 
excavate well under the other side, and bring 
the cutting-edge into a horizontal position again, 
and so repeat this operation until the desired 
effect had been produced, or until the caisson 
was at its final level. 

This plan was effectual so long as there wasa 
good depth of hard material on the side to which 
the caisson tended to move, and not a mach 
greater depth of hard material on the other side; 
but if that was not the case, what was gained 
when the caisson was canted was lost again when 
it was brought back to a vertical position. 

When the caisson reached the final level, that 
is to say, when the top of the permanent caisson 
was 8 ft. below O. D., the space between the 
floor of the caisson, or roof of the working 
chamber, and the clay excavated,—a space 
generally about 5 ft. in height, but of irregular 
section,—had to be filled in with concrete 
before the air-pressure could be removed. This 
was effected by filling three small wrought-iron 
tubes, 18 in. in diameter, and provided with 
doors top and bottom, with concrete ; the top 
door then being closed, and air under pressure 
admitted to the tube, the bottom door could be 
opened and the concrete discharged into the 
working chamber. The concrete when delivered 
was first placed round the cutting-edge and up 
the slope of the roof, those parts where the 
ground was least hard, or towards which the 
caisson tended to cant being secured first, and 
well rammed with wooden rammers. If it was 
desired to regulate the level of the caisson at 
all, these places were secured as described, a 
the pressure lowered where the weight of the 
caisson cut into the ground not concreted. 
The whole of the circumference having _ 
concreted, the work proceeded towards wm 
centre, concluding at the main tube, the = e 

i well rammed against the roof; the 
openings were sealed and the tubes of all sorts 
above the floor were removed, then the air 
pressure being withdrawn, after the —— 
had had a sufficient time for setting, the weig' 
of the caisson and its contents rested pol 
final foundation. The concrete was allow - 
further short time to solidify, and then ~ “a 
work of filling such part of the pe with 
not already full of concrete was proces!” " 
up to a level of 9 fa below 0. D., where 

ite pier commenced. pi 

The face teas Inchgarvie piers were i 
founded in caissons of wrought-iron, fill aye 
concrete, but as the foundations were Toc™ 

. ter had to 
full preesare due to the head of wa 99 ft 
be maintained ; this was at the greatest ow 
equal to a pressure of 35°5 Ib. per ayer # 

As the rock was very sloping, there Py of 
difference of level of 20 ft. in 4 meageatte a 
23 yards in the steepest part, and t wig ¢ in- 
slope did not vary much from this rate Se 
clination, it was necessary to make provisi® 
the maintenance of the caisson in ® 
position during such time as it 
and remove the rock. For this purpow jginslly 
raft 70 ft. in diameter, which wa ceoarel® 
made for the purpose of taking (hock 
soundings from which the contour’ . : nto 
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ss 
lowered bags of sand to form a breakwater and 
resting-place, and in two positions in the cir- 
cumference of the raft bags of concrete were 
laid, which, with a resting-place of rock, formed 
three points of support for the caisson. As the 
rock was excavated so were the pillars of con- 
crete reduced until a level surface was secured 
over the greater part of the area, the remaining 

rtion being slipped and an iron apron pro- 
vided fitting closely to the contour of the rock 
and attached to the cutting-edge of the 
caisson. 

It will, of course, be understood that the 
concrete pillars would not have withstood the 
weight of the caisson and its contents without 
the counterbalancing effect of the air pressure 
under the floor. 

The level of the rock at the site of the 
northern Inchgarvie caissons was in no case 
lower than 10 ft. below O. D.; therefore, it was 
possible to excavate, by blasting at low water 
of spring tides, a trench sufficiently large to 
receive @ caisson 3 ft. deep, to which, when the 
annular space had been packed with clay and 
concrete bags and rendered fairly water-tight, 
the temporary caisson could be bolted; the rest 
of the rock was then slipped off and the pier 
constructed. 

The two northern Fife piers were founded 
altogether above low-water mark, and in the 
case of the eastern pier above high - water 
mark. 

The southern Fife piers were situated on very 
sidelong ground, and it was necessary to remove 
a large quantity of rock before the foundation 
could be laid, and it was decided to do this by 
blasting, the holes being bored by means of 
the diamond drill. For this purpose, over the 
site of each pier were erected three girders laid 
parallel to the centre line of the bridge and 
about 35 ft. between the centres, the length of 
each girder being about 80 ft., sufficient to span 
the whole diameter of the caisson and a space 
of some 3 ft. all round it, say 68 ft. diameter. 
On the girders were laid rails and a traversing 
platform carrying a gallows constructed of 
angle irons, from which were suspended four 
diamond drills, placed about 4 ft. between the 
centres and driven direct by Willans’ three- 
cylinder engines, one to each drill. Each drill 
worked inside a tabe extending from above the 
platform to the rock, and down this tube the 
explosive cartridge, charged as a rule with 
tonite, was introduced. The charges were fired 
with a good head of water over them. 

The shots were drilled from the front of the 
sloping rock and fired in batches of four until 
the whole space to be levelled had been gone 
over, the intention being to redace the interior 
to one level with a trench some 2 ft. or 3 ft. 
deeper and about 5 ft. wide running round the 
central portion. 

The blasting was not very successful. The 
stone is at best much fissured, and the force of 
the explosion was often dissipated through the 
cracks, and as the drilling and firing was con- 
tinued without intermission the débris was not 
removed. It, therefore, became firmly cemented 
with sand and mud, and its amount prevented 
the shots fired behind it from taking full effect ; 
thus when the time came for the removal of 
the material it was exceedingly difficult of 
detachment, and the uniform level required 
could not be obtained without further blasting. 

_ Another difficulty met with was that, though 
it was believed that a fairly accurate contour 
of the rock had been taken, this was not the 
case, the portion below low water being filled 
in with large boulders, which had been accepted 
as rock, and the solid rock was met with on the 
seaward side at a considerably lower level than 
4 expected, extending in the eastern pier to 

0 ft. below the contour taken. This, of course, 
opr a large amount of extra labour, 
and whereas it had been expected that a small 
— not much deeper than those used for 
— a hern Inchgarvie piers would be sufficient 

© purpose, it was found necessary to 
a a dam for each pier, and as there was 
: ry or no mud for the piles to be driven into, 
nd they were really secured to a large extent 

between boulders great difficult i 
enced in making the d Seite’ ‘ehedae 
and tight: ind g the dams sufficiently strong 
timber extuals ote) at iittala caer 
this decidecatas, pores bers cage reer hee it 
order to be able te er secured, and in 
fump was ent in th get in the foundations a 
Wt, ‘weeks ® rock to a depth of about 
» Teaching below the lowest level of the 


Tock touched b . 
y the dam ; ipes were laid from 
. strongest leaks to ke sump, from which 


two centrifugal pumps of 12-in. and 9-in. 


diameter drew the water. The laying of the 
foundation was then proceeded with up toa 
somewhat higher level than the top of the 
sump, the pipes were plugged and the sump 
built up so far as practicable, vertical pipes 
were led up from the sump and the position of 
the strongest leak to above high water level, and 
when the masonry was somewhat further 
advanced cisterns were constructed at the 
heads of these pipes, and were filled with grout 
of neat cement, which when mixed was allowed 
to pass down the pipes to fill any spaces which 
might exist. About 35 tons of cement were 
used for this purpose. 

As many of you may be aware, an unfortu- 
nate accident happened to the north-west 
Queensferry caisson, which delayed the com- 
pletion of the pier by twelve months. 

The caisson had been floated into its place, 
and additional plates were being added to it in 
position in the usual way, while concrete was 
also added internally to weight the caisson 
down, so that it should sink sufficiently to touch 
the ground, it being very desirable that this 
should be done as soon as possible, as if heavy 
weather came on while it was fully afloat it 
might do serious damage to the stage. At this 
time the New Year's holidays intervened, and the 
works were idle for three days; the caisson had 
been left with a rather small margin of flotation 
at the internal tubes, and the weather becoming 
somewhat stormy, a certain amount of leakage 
took place into the caisson, which set it down 
still further in the water, and finally caused the 
caisson to sink at its moorings. This would 
have been of no great consequence if the 
sluices had been of large size and had been 
immediately opened, but this not being the 
case, when the tide fell the great weight of 
water in the caisson added to the weight of the 
caisson itself, and some 3,000 tons'of concrete in 
it,in all about 4,700 tons, forced the caisson 
into the mud, and the ground, having at this 
part a slope of 1 in 6, it at the same time slid 
down the incline for a distance of 30 ft., until 
about half of it was submerged at low water, 
and it lay perpendicularly to the slope of the 
ground, or at a slope of 1 in 6. 

Probably, if it had been possible to turn the 
caisson over into deep water and sacrifice it 
altogether, this would have been the course 
pursued, but the difficulty was to do it: the 
caisson was 80 situated that without its removal 
another caisson could not be placed in the 
required position, therefore it was decided to 
lift it, and immediate steps was taken to effect 
this purpose, and to bring it back into its 
proper place. 

Thick plates were built up on the lower side 
to raise the skin above the level of high-water, 
and at the same time the interior was strutted 
with timber to prevent the skin collapsing. It 
may naturally be supposed that, as the caisson 
would, in the ordinary course of erection, have 
to withstand an even greater head of water 
than would press on it if pumped out under 
present conditions, it ought to do the same 
under existing circumstances, but many reasons 
combined to render this view fallacious. In 
the first place, the interior skin had not been 
built up to its full height, and this greatly 
reduced the power of resistance of the outer 
skin; secondly, as concrete was constantly 
being added to the caissons as they sank, to 
counterbalance the increased upward pressure 
of the air, and this was added to the annular 
space between the skins at a greater rate than 
to the interior, it helped to support the outer 
skin; lastly, as the caisson was canted over 
with a slope of 1 in 6, the line of pressure 
of the water exerted its force, not on a 
cylindrical, but on an elliptical body. 

As the greater portion of the strutting had 
necessarily to be done under water, and very 
muddy water, by divers, and as the shape of 
the caisson was constantly altering with the 
set of the water produced by the rise and fall 
of the tide, it was most difficult to obtain a firm 
bearing for the struts; indeed, it may safely be 
said that this requirement was never thoroughly 
secured throughout, as when the caisson was 
pumped out rather lower than usual and the 
tide rose rapidly, a portion of the seaward side, 
some 50 ft. by 18 ft., collapsed, and the whole 
work had to be commenced de novo, and on an 
entirely different plan, as the plates were rent 
to such an extent that it was quite impossible 
to make any new attachments to them. 
The new plan was to enclose the caisson in a 





dam, the piles being whole timbers witha V- 


— 


shaped groove on one side and a corresponding 
projection on the other; packings of felt or cloth 
were nailed into the lower extremities of the 
timbers, where they would rest against the 
caisson, and tarred felt was placed between 
each pair of timbers, and in some places pieces 
of canvas were nailed on outside, and this was 
continued until a barrel of timber was formed 
round the caisson. This when completed was 
hooped round with iron about 6 in. by } in- 
in three places. 

Internally, two wrought-iron circular plate 
girders were inserted to support the skin at 
different levels, and these were again strutted 
from each other and from the concrete in the 
caisson. Timber strutting was also inserted 
between the heads of the piles and at other 
levels in the caisson. When the whole was 
considered to be secure, so much as possible of 
the mud having been removed from the 
southern side by means of a grab, air was 
admitted under the floor of the caisson, and 
the water lowered somewhat inside the caisson 
by the use of centrifugal pumps; leaks were 
made good, and the water was further lowered, 
and soon. The position of the caission was in 
the meantime carefully measured and observed, 
and any movement noticed. The movement 
was for several days very slight and uncertain, 
amounting at the most to a few inches; then 
there was a movement towards righting of a 
couple of feet or so; and finally, one Sanday 
morning, the caisson suddenly lifted consider- 
ably, and floated, and within two days it was 
back in its place, and secured by chains 
and hawsers provided for the purpose. So 
large a portion of the caisson having been 
damaged or destroyed, it was found necessary 
to build a brick caisson inside the outer skin, 
reaching from the concrete already deposited 
in the annular space to the top of the per- 
manent caisson ; the brickwork varied in thick- 
ness from about 6 ft. 6 in. at the bottom, and 
the weakest portion of the caisson, to 2 ft. 2 in. 
at the top. This wall having been completed, 
and the large amount of mud and dirt collected 
in the caisson removed, concreting was pro- 
ceeded with, the caisson sunk, and the pier 
built. With the completion of this pier the 
construction of the foundations ended. 

In dealing with this subject, I have been 
obliged to restrict my remarks solely to founda- 
tions, or I should have altogether overstepped 
the limits of your patience, and as it is I have 
found it necessary to enter very little into the 
details of the work, on which a considerable 
volume might easily be written. 








A Railway Peat.—If everything 
goes well, the Manitoba Railway Company will 
accomplish the greatest feat in railway con- 
struction in 1887 ever attained, even in the 
United States, the electric light being called in 
to enable the contractors to push on the work 
without interruption. It is proposed to build 
580 miles from the western end of the Manitoba. 
road to Great Falls, Montana, and 90 miles 
from Great Falls to Helena. This extraordinary 
step, it appears, is rendered necessary because 
of the delay caused by negotiations with the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. This latter road, 
which was the only one that could transport 
the steel rails to the other end of the proposed 
route, so as to enable the Manitoba Company 
to build from both ends at the same time, placed 
such a heavy freight-rate upon the carriage of 
the rails that it amounted to a prohibition. 
The contract has now been let for the whole 
work, which stipulates that it shall be com- 
pleted on or before November 23rd next. In 
order that this may be accomplished, the ser- 
vices of more than 5,000 graders will be required, 
and in laying the rails the contractors propose 
to usea steam track-laying machine, and tu em- 
employ three separate gangs of men, who will 
work eight hours each day, using electric lights 
at night, which, it is expected, will enable them 
to complete five miles per day. In this way 
the vast work will be done, and the Manitoba. 
Company will have advanced its western ter- 
minus to within 750 miles of the Pacific coast. 
In addition to graders and track-layers, large 
gangs of men will be required to build bridges, 
culverts, water-tanks, stations, telegraph lines, 
&c.—Iron.* 





* Perhaps the carrying out of this kind of “feat” in 
the construction of railways against time, explains why we 


La 





hear ef so many bad accidents on American railways. 
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THE DIETZSCH KILN. 


We take the following section and descrip- 
tion from a paper recently read by Mr. C. O. 
Trechmann before the North of England Cement 
Manufacturers’ Association :— . 

“In this kiln it has been sought to combine 
the principle of the cone kiln with the advan- 
tages of the circular kilo, and instead of 
allowing the beat to circulate through the mass, 
to pass the material with the aid of gravitation 
through a caval kept at a constant high 
temperature. This is achieved by dividing the 
vertical shaft of the former horizontally into 
two parts and connecting the upper with the 
lower by a horizontal channel, thus reproducing 
in a manner several chambers of the circular 
kiln ; not in a horizontal plane, but vertically 
superimposed. The upper part of the lower 
shaft is retained at a clinkering temperature by 
the addition of fuel, and all superincumbent 
weight on the clinkering cement is obviated, 
thus permitting it to descend by its own weight, 
20 soon as the decrease in volume, due to the 
completion of the calcining process, takes 
place. With this movement a disturbance 
of the mass ensues, and a partial cooling, 
together with a slightly conical form of the 
shaft, tends to prevent adhesion. 
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The Inetzsch Kiln for Cement Burning. 


The annexed figure represents a double kiln, 
produced by simply building two kilns back to 
back. The individual kiln consists of three 
essential parts, of which the two lower ones C 
and D lie in a different vertical plane from the 
apper one A. A may be called the warming or 
pre-heating chamber, C the calcining chamber, 
and D, a continuation of it, the cooling chamber. 
At E are doors or openings for charging A 
with dried slurry. The covered calcining 
chamber C is connected with A by means of 
the _arched horizontal channel B, and the 
cooling chamber D terminates with ordin 
firebars H through which the air to supply the 
— system enters. 

‘he finished clinker is drawn at H 
calcining chamber C, as the pine be arses 
the system, is the one where the main opera- 
tion of burning is carried out, where the 
cement becomes soft and plastic, alters its 
form, and eventually welds into larger or 
smaller blocks, and inclines to adhere to th 
walls of the furnace. Thig part is a a 
arranged in such a manner that it is accessible 


from all directions, by means of smal! openings 


G, for the removal ; 
lumys. val when necessary of adhering 


In order to put the kiln into o i j 
ration A 
filled with dried slurry, D with oe and C 
with alternate layers of dried st , 


coke. After the fuel is fred the i 
from C strikes through the’ dried elury ane 
on 5, and in A, and ig almost totally a bed. 


only sufficient passing through to Beageny 
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requisite draught in the chimney-like continua- 
tion of A. Assoon as the cement is sufficiently 
calcined in C, a quantity of clinker is drawn 
at the bars, causing the whole mass in C and 
D to sink ; thereupon fuel is introduced through 
the furnace doora F, and preheated slarry is, 
with the aid of flat shovels, turned over from 
B into C, the fuel and dried mass being placed 
in layers until C is filled again. This operation 
is repeated at intervals of a half or three 
quarters of an hour, and the burning proceeds 
continuously without further interruption than 
may be caused by the adhesion of clinker to the 
sides of the farnace. 


It is apparent from this description that the 


fuel is utilised to its utmost extent, for the cold 
air entering at the firebars, coming into contact 
with the hot descending clinker, becomes 
gradually heated toa white heat before reaching 
the fuel, thus producing a combustion akin in 
intensity to that of the regenerative farnace. 
It is, however, not completed at this point, but 
the mixed products of combustion, which entail 
such an enormous loss of available heat in the 
ordinary kilns, here strike the dried mass 
lying at B, and which at this point is in a state 
of bright cherry redness and incigient fusion, 
and are completely burned. 


This system of burning cement, lime, &c., 


therefore offers a double advantage over most 
previous systems: firstly, in the complete 
utilisation of the fnel, combined with a 
minimam loss of heat, since the unavoidable 
radiation is restricted to one part of the kiln; 
secondly, because the mass to be burned 
remains for the shortest possible time at the 
point of greatest heat, the critical period where 
over or under calcination so easi'!y takes place.” 





INFRINGEMENT OF BUILDING 
BY-LAWS. 
DAMP - COURSES. 
Mr. Henry Porter, contractor, of Clapton, 


appeared at the Berks Sessions, held at Windsor a 
few yom ago, to answer an adjourned summons 


him wi 


in a dwarf concrete wall aueentiine a brick dwelling- 
house, and also with failing to give notice of com- 
pletion to the Surv-yor os he 

The defendant pleaded 
who appeared for the defence, asked the Magistrates 
to have regard to the exceptional position of the 
defendant. The building was in the midst of a 
forest, and be was not awere of the existence of 
the Sanitary Authority. The building was now 
finished and handed over to the owner, who had let 
itona twenty-one years’ lease, and he was unable 
to amend the work. The damp-course was omitted 
by the deliberate intention of the architect, who 
contended that it was unn 


the Wiadsor Sanitary Authority charging 
to insert a course 


Sanitary Authority. 
guilty, but Mr. Blelock, 


Mr. Christopher Shiner, a London architect, was 


called, and gave evidence as to the state of the 
house, and the depth and nature of the concrete. 


Mr. Tyler, the architest to the building, was 


called, and stated that in his opinion a damp-course 
was in this case unnecessary, but that the respon- 
sibility of satisfying the Surveyor to the Sanitary 
Authority rested with the contractor. 


The owner having intimated his intention to 


amend the work, the Magistrates remarked that 
they could not consider concrete as a damp-course 
impervious to moisture, and fined the def t 102. 
and costs. 








THEORY OF ANCIENT LIGHTS. 
Sir,—In the two last numbers of the Builder 


a barrister, uncramped by scientific theory, 
has exceedingly well pointed out the true equi- 
valent of an ancient light when placed in a 
ary | wall rebuilt either behind, or in advance of, the 
original wall. In fig. 3 (see p. 559 ante) he 
shows that the light claimed for a window at 
a b would be obtained really at cd, and not at 
e f, and the establishment of this principle 
ought unquestionably to be made available for 
protective purposes. Its importance and value, 
however, are as nothing when a further factor 
is taken into account; a factor which has 
been completely lost sight of and ignored, 
whether by the law, or by expert evidence of 
alleged damage. This factor is the interception 
of diffused light by the nearness of the obstruc- 
tion upon the line which limits the measure- 
ment of sky area. The geometric measure- 
ment, or other computation, of the obstruction 
of “‘sky area” has become the scientific prin- 
ciple upon which alone all such claims are 
based, and the almost sole basis of expert 
evidence, as a from the evidence of prac- 
tical inconv: 
this evidence has been necessarily 


noe in the use ofa room. And 














re. 


in proportion as the obstroction of 4; 
light = ey or has not, had pes ae 
influence on the result. The igooring of this 
element is a fallacy underlying the whole struc. 
ture of “sky measurements.” The « sky” 
is the great dispenser of diffused light ps Ae 
when the sun is not shining. Without this 
we should be left in total darkness when the 
sun is out of sight ; and it is not unnatural 
therefore, to claim for the “ eky area” its full 
significance in the measurement of such ob- 
struction. And it will no doubt hold its own 
so long as the scientific facts of the origin 
and cause of the light which emanates from 
the sky area are not duly and fully recognised. 
Bat before discussing this it is needful to Bay 
a word as to the nature and value of reflected 
light in our own more immediate neighbourhood. 
When any claim in respect of reflecting surfaces 
has been put forward, it has been scouted as 
ludicrous, impracticable, and impossible to deal 
with. It has been set aside on the ground that 
no one can control the colour which a neigh- 
bour shall please to paint or construct his 
reflecting surfaces. This, however, has nothing 
onearth to do with the question of the amount 
and measurement of the area of such reflecting 
surfaces. Unless such surfaces be made abso- 
lutely black, or absolutely white, by way of 
malice or of will, or mutual arrangement, 
the colour which euch surfaces may naturally 
assume is of very small consequence as com- 
pared with their amount. So when Mr. Powell 
(fig. 4) makes the line g b to be the sole 
measure as affecting the light of the window, 
ab; when he assumes that, baving only the 
wall at g, no obstruction to the light of a } will 
be caused by building an intermediate wall at 
n, because it happens to come below this line, 
he pute out of sight altogether one of the most 
importart elements of the case. He is quite 
justified in doing so under the present state of 
intelligence and legal ruling ; but it is this which 
requires readjustment, and it is to be hoped that 
the facts here stated will receive a larger 
amount of study and attention than they have 
as yet obtained. Surely it must be evident that 
the space between the wall » and the window 
a b becomes a dark hole as compared with the 
space between the wall at g and the same 
window. The angles of light falling from the 
sky surface upon the walls themselves are 
reduced enormously in amount, and the walls 
as well as the ground are thrown into deep 
shadow. Take the instance of a large van 
when standing opposite one’s window. Even 
if its roof comes very far below the roof-line of 
the opposite houses to the very bottom of the 
window, it caste its shadow on the ceiling and 
causes a very considerable obstruction of light. 
Avery large proportion of the light we have 
within our dwellings comes not directly from 
the sky area but from the surface of the ground, 
or floor, reflected on the ceiling. This may be 
seen from the fact that the patch of light upor 
the ceiling over a window is the lightest part of 
a room after the floor itself, and it is by 
reflection from the floor within and the ground 
without that the ceiling, and indeed the ren 
itself, is mainly lighted. This is 4 fact whic 
ought to be faced if there is ‘o be even : 
semblance of legal redress in such dispate 
cases. Either the whole of existing exper 
evidence and legal rulings must be thrown 0 
the winds, or they must be readjusted i 
accordance with the scientific facts. , 
And now as to the light emanating from = 
sky area. It was supposed formerly that t ‘ 
blue sky derived its colour from the ee eke 
of the sun diffasing the atmosphere with “4 
through which we looked at the infinite aga 
ness beyond. This has now been found en 
quite otherwise. The rays pass to the im 
without interception, and it is solely the re ‘is 
tion from the earth itself which lights 0? 
atmosphere, and, in fact, produces the . fie 
light. Diffused light results from re." 
alone, reflection from the earth; andi ay 
not so we should be left in darkness Pees 
when the sun is out of sight, bat when he 8 sa . 
in his full strength. He would be to ach ned 
a ball of fire shining through the blacker ie 
As it is we enjoy a very large span sealees 
even when he is not shining. The ae of that 
from the sky an enormous or 4 to tbe 
light which she has already contribu go far, 
by reflection from her ee value of 
pe, this all goes to confirm ‘able light 
sky area” as the measure of aval ea 
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hat light falls. And as 
ce upon which that ; ig . a8 
ee of reflecting surface (ceteris 
paribus) varies in direct ratio with the distance 
of the object of obstruction, so it will be seen 
that the obstruction at m is 80 much greater 
than an obstruction at g would be, as to make 
all the difference between a very serious 
damage, and none at all. 

One must be quite prepared for such a con- 
tention to be scouted as ludicrous; but so one 
may fairly be still more prepared to find it 
eventually acted upon when it shall have 
received due consideration from those who aim 
at arriving at true and practical conclusions 
apon this very difficult subject. 

Wittiam Wuirte, F.S.A. 








KITCHEN BOILER EXPLOSIONS AND 
SAFETY VALVES. 


Sm,—Mr. Wiston’s letter on p. 520 is a very able 
one, and his reply on p. 586 shows he understands 
the subject full » not thiok his arguments 
prove that it is better to want a safety-valve than to 
have it, but rather that precautions should be used 
in fixing it. I have a safety-valve on the hot pipe 
from the kitchen boiler in my own house, fixed 
above the kitchen mantelpiece, and I think there is 
jess danger from it to any one in the kitchen than 
from the tea-kettle. 
opened occasionally by some adult person in the 
house, and the children could warned it was 


As Mr. Wiston stated, no fire should be on when 
the water stops running at hot draw-off cock of the 


kitchen sink. 
I think that not ba a rise up in every part of 
the rising hot and blow-off pipe is a great cause of 


— to boilers, owing to allowing freezing more 
easily. 
Gage. W. P. Bucnay. 





BRISTOL v. EXETER. 


Srr,— In your in article in the Builder for 
the 16th inst., reviewing Messrs. Freeman & Hunt's 
new book upon Bristol, passing reference is made 
to a preceding volume, by the same authors, upon 
Exeter, and when the early British and Saxon 
churches of the two cities are touched upon, we 
read: ‘another of the churches (at Bristol) as at 
Exeter, is called after the Early Saxon Mercian, 
St. Werburgh.” This is a mistake: St. Werburgh’s 
name does not occur in the Exeter volume of 
“ Historic Towns,” 

In Exeter, old churches are dedicated to St. Petrock 
and St. David (the latter rebuilt), both British 
saints,~whilst the dedications to SS. Pancras, 
Keryans (now destroyed), Cuthbert, and Sidwell 
are, | presume, Saxon. t no record of a church 
to the honour of St. Werburgh existe. 

The nearest church to Exeter dedicated to St. 
Werburgh is the quaint old fifteenth-century edifice 
perched upon the rock, in solitary stateliness, at 
the mouth of the picturesque river Yealm, upon the 
eastern side of Plymouth Sound. This is, as the 
crow flies, fully six-and-thirty miles from Exeter. 

Now, St. Werburgh, or Werberga, or Wereburghe 
‘as she is er called) was the daughter of 
Wulfhere, king of Mercia. She was born at Stone, 
in Staffordsbire ; her mother was Ermingilde, and 
she was a niece of the famous St. Etheldreda. 
Ultimately, of course, she became abbess of 
Wow and patron saint of Chester, and died 


At first glance, with such a pedigree, one wonders 
how this horth-country saint came to get her name 
perpetuated in the far west ; and this is not at all 
clear until it is recollected that her father, the Saxon 
king, Wulfbere, conquered the west country, and, 


being himself converted from Paganism to Chris- | & 


tianity, turned every heathen temple he came across 
a & Vbristian church. Not many miles from 
binary is the Poe of Ermington, which rather 
ome St. ‘ ‘ 
Bother saeor! — — St. Werburgh’s queen 
0 speaking of the Bristol chure mention is 
rr of John Shipward, who ails’ the su 
wae of St. Stephen’s. Another merchant, a 
St Ane for ever remain historical, is buried in 
al tephen’s Church, and that is no leesa personage 
a ward Blanket, an enterprising Bristol 
coat gmerchant, who first invented and made a 
re ' premige ate item i comfort which, from that 
, sé ” 
Blanket died AD. aoe led a ‘‘blanket.” Mr. 


Ereter, April 18, 1887, 


‘ie 


Harry Hews. 
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THE MAINTENANCE OF ROADS. 


Srz,— Will you allow meto reply to your remarks on 
my small pamphlet [p. 561, ante] on the maintenance 
of roads, particularly with reference to the practice of 
loosening the surface with a pick before spreading 
new material on? I may first remind you that the 


book was written for the use of Surveyors of High- 


ways in an agricultural district, and where even the 


Local Boards of Health cannot indulge i 

of a steam roller. oS Aeaiees 
a large city or borough has a steam rciler, then I 
admit that to loosen the surface and spread a 
coating of granite, 3 in. or 4 in. in thickness, with 
binding material and water in due proportion, 
ready tor rolling, is the best course to adopt, and 
one which will result in a good even surface in a few 
hours, but in ——— parish, or in a town where they 
have no means for heavy rolling, I find from prac- 


tical experience that to loosen the surface before 


coating the road is an injurious, an expensive, and 
unsatisfactory method. 
ing of material should be done, one stone in thick- 
ness, in November, when the roads are moist or wet, 


and consequently yielding, the granite will soon 
become embedded, especially if the ends of the 
coating be tapered to induce the traffic to run over 


the edges in both directions, and thus the many 


vehicles in time will do the work which could he 


accomplished by a steam-roller in a few hours. 
It is found that a coating of stone assists in keep- 


ing the road moist, and so prepares the old metalling 


to receive the new; old metalling, when screened, 


It isa fact that many of the late disturnpiked 
roads in Lincolnshire 
metalling on them ; you will, therefore, understand 
how serious the result would be to pick the surface 
of them over before coating, it would indeed be, as 


some surveyors of highways expressively say, ‘‘all 


alive.” My note on this subject was necessary, 


as 
I have had to contest this point with members of 
Local Boards of Health, where the old roads in their 
towns have had no better foundations than those 


— ‘ P an THROPP. 
ounty Surveyors ¢, Lincoln, 
April ee 


*.* We only contested Mr. Thropp’s general 
statement that loosening the old surface of a road 


before putting on new metalling ‘‘ was productive 


of no good whatever.” His letter amounts to an 


admission that we are right, and that it is only 


under special circumstances that his recommenda. 
tion can hold good. 








RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
5,843, Cement or Plaster. C.J. Howe. 


This invention relates to a more rapid 
manufacturing plaster or cement, an 


forced draught of air. 
6,100, Improvements in Water-closete. W. 
Macfarlane. 


According to this invention, a shallow trough or 


receptacle is fixed at the part beneath the seat where 

solid matter falls, and chanvels are deepened in the 

basin with the view ef carrying off the deposit, and 

a i the splashing of water when the basin is 
ushed. 


9,860, Improvements in Drain Traps. Henry 
Dean. 

The imprevements which are the subject of this in- 
vention are in the direction of makiny the traps self- 
cleansing. The trap is so constructed that from the 
surface it diminisbes to a smal) circular section at 
or near the water-line. From thence the pipe forms 
an inverted syphon, end on such easy curves and 
lines as to render it practically self-cleansing. In 
a modified form of the trap a grid is used, anda 
rease-trap is fitted to this grid or cover. Instead 
of the outlet being in a line with the syphon, it can 
be at right angles or any other angle to the same. 

6,155, Lavatories. J. G. Stidder. 

A strong and convenient lavatory, in places where 
the same is likely to be roughly bandled,—as in 
schools, &c.,—is the object of thisinvention. The 

ris are claimed to be extra strong, and of the 
most durable materials, and all pipes, &c., are 80 
arranged that they are easy of access in case 
of stop or of repairs being needed. Strong 
brackets and fittings specially shaped and arranged 
are claimed in the patent. 

6,926, Improvements in Sawing Machines. 
A. M. Clark. 

The object of this invention is to economise the 
cutting of mouldings by circular cutters. This is 
effected by a combination of a tubular saw and a 
hollow saw mandrel, and farther improvements are 
made by using a cover to protect the sawed stock 
from the belt, and by the special arrangement of 
fixed and movable journal boxes. 

16,928, Safety Ladders. J. F. Haskins. : 

This invention consists in supplying a folding 

tus for use in residences, 
It is applicable to the exterior or 


When the Highway Authority of 


be first coating or spread. 


This valve should only be — of very small stones indeed, and mere 


ave only 3 in. or 4 in. of 


rocess of 
consists 
essentially in saturating the gypsum in vacuo or 
under pressure, and subsequently exposing it to a 


A 


interior of the building, and when not in use can be 
folded within its own case, protected from the 
weather and from accident, and be also out of the 
way. The steps as they fold over can be locked in 
that position, and they a'so form a peculiar hinged 
combination when opened out, part being quite rigid, 
and acting as a buttress or stay while the ladder is 
in use. The appliance would be chiefly useful as a 
fixture to lofty buildings for use in case of fire. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


Apri 5.—5,307, Asher & Buttress, Door Locks 
and Latches, - 5,048, C. Emens, Brick Machines. — 
5,071, H. Livesey, Holding Sliding Sashes at various 
Heights.—5,087, Townend & Ullathorne, Sash 
Fasteners for Windows. 

Apri 6.—5,100, T. Robinson, Wood-plani 
Machine.—5,115, D. Cowan, Stoves or Detach 
Fireplaces.—5,138, H. Hutchens, Chain Fasteners 
for Doors, Windows, &c.—5,153, G. & R. Clark, 
Flooring, and Lining Iron and other Buildings.— 
5,155, J. Hooter, Portland Cement. 

April 7.—5,164, F. Butterfield, Cutting or 
Shaping Stone.—5,171, N. Helmeand Uthers, Paper- 
—— —6,188, M. Syer, Water-waste Preventer. 
—,201, C. Heaton, ental Cicisonné Mosaic 
Work. —5,204, G. Price, Water-closets, Kc. 

Apri 9,—5,211, N. & L. Skelsey, Disinfecting 
Apparatus fur Water-closets.—5,229, H. Wadding- 
ton, Ventilators.--5,234, J. Bousfield, Smoke Ven- 
tilators for Chimneys. —5,253, J. Killey, Regulating 
the Discharge of Rain-water from Roofs. 

April 12.—5,280, C. Latter, Fixing Sheets and 
Roli Caps of Copper, &c., for Roofing.—5,288, G. 
Woolliscroft, Attaching the Knobs of -handles 
to Spindles, —-5,331, R. Haddan, Saw-setting Appa- 
ratus. 

April 13.—5,346, G. G , Window Fastener. 
—5,349, W. Macvitie, Window Fastenings.—5,351, 
- bear gm bere” ea Fastener. —5,374, J. 

epherd, Water-tight .—5 W. Baile 
Locka sel Lasines ss “ 

Apru 14.—5,426, W. Maloney, Ornamenting 
Buildings, &c.—5,429, F. Wallbrecht, Manufacture 
of Bricks, Tiles, &c. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


2,015, W. Gwinnett, Eaves Plates for use with 
Corrugated Roof and Wall Coveriogs.— 2,799, P. 
Stringer, Rim Latches.— 3,538, E. Dummer, Window 
Fasteners. —3,630, T. Jones, Ladders.—3,817, J. 
Wright, Fire Grate.—3,949, G. Quin, Ventilator or 
C.wi.— 4,262, E. Summerfield, Fixing Door and 
other Knobs to Spindlee.—4, 468, J. Morris, Chimney 
Top or Cowl,— 4,479, R. Shaw, er mg Appara- 
tus.—1,943, H. Peach, Roof Glazing.—2.386, W. 
Press, Cistern Valves and Water Taps.—3,331, T. 
Rymer - Jones, Refractory and Non - conducting 
Bricks, Tiles, Blo-ks, S!abs, &c.—3,349, J. Ebner, 
Parquet Flooring, &.—3.351, R. Spence, Fireproof 
Floors. — 3,383, Pickwell, Water Waste Pre- 
venter.—3,488, 8. Hil, Door Spring.—3,789, H. 
Hunt, Register and Other Fire G:ates.— 3,916, T. 
Williamson, Saw Sets. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. 


7,630, J. Betteley, Construction of Sliding Window 
Sashes and Retaining Same in any Position. - 9,252, 
F. Dove, Cramp for Flooring, Joinery, &¢. —13,355, 
R. Garland, Domestic Fire Grates, —1,083, B. Fryer, 
Fire Grates.—7,884, Normanton and Major, Outlets 
for Ventilators, Smoke, and Other Flues. — 8,173, E. 
Wilson, Screw Fasteners for Windows. —9,436, J. 
Parker, Composition for Floors, Paving, &c.— 
13.159, H. Price, Sanitary Dust Bin.—3,595, R. 
Ash, Ventilating Apparatus. 








The Messina Straits Tannel. — Among 
the plans submitted to the Italian Government 
for a railway tunnel under the Straits of 
Messina, connecting Sicily with the mainiand, 
is one framed by an Italian engineer, Signor 
Fredrico Gabelli. He suggests constructing 
the tunnel between the towns of Pezzo and 
Santa Agata, and that its length under water 
should be 13,200 métres, the maximum depth 
of water over it 110 métres, the thickness of 
the roof being in this spot 35 métres. The 
cost is estimated at 65 million lire, and the 
time of execution six years. The engineer is of 
opinion that the greatest obstacles to the under- 
taking would be encountered at the outset, so 
that the risk attending it would not be very 
great should these prove to be insurmountable. 

A Substitute for Cement.—A new mate- 
rial, which is to take the place of cement in the 
laying of floors, has been introduced in Germany. 
The new compound, which is stated to be a kind 
of asphalte mixture, is reported to possess the 
pecaliar properties of being proof against both 
oils and acids, and of being unaffected by damp. 
The material, which has been — Mncesennsn 
is quite elastic, and possesses thi vantage 
os cement that it has not the dangerous 





smoothness of the latter. Amongst other places, 
factice has been used for the flooring of a new 
cotton mill at Plagwits, near Leipzig. 
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the object viewed is at a short distance from the 
€ b Student's €olumn. observer, the operator is compelled to bring the RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
mn ng wires of the instrument under adjustment for ESTATE EXCHANGE BEPORT. 
Levelling Instruments. glass, and to move them nearer the object-glass a. we 
1.—TROUGHTON AND SIMMS’ LEVEL. when the object is at a greater distance. Two Chichester Nevth.ainent-Westhend howe .......... - 


: on ey lied gp Rta Grange, with groun¢s and 
Ym HE chief use of levelling instruments Rameden's eye-pleces mar Sa fn oe 2 RATT 











with the instrument; the long eye-piece Best. cohol cottages — vw on 
LED stations with oe 559 Sead Sete aty Mages: power then the begs depend beatae moe, ——  reonsedense ® plot of land, 
or horisontal lise. Wig. 1 chows the fixed tele- | eee ee ee ene ee ee cocmeacnetes 





parative loss of light. The supports to ~ Bom ged : 
telescope marked U U are fixed to a horizon ; 
rigid bar marked V by a hinged joint at E, and | P'™=eteed—103, Maxey-road, 36 years, groand-ren! 
by an adjusting screw connexion at D (fig. 1). 


scope of a dumpy level, consisting of an outer 
tube carrying the object-glass and an inner 
tube carrying the diaphragm and the eye- 
piece. The milled head marked B turns a small 
pinion wheel which works in a rack fixed inside 
the inner tube, as shown in fig. 6. By this 
means the inner tube is drawn backwards and 





provided in the horizontal connexion for a com-| yi, End—76 p el 
pass-box, marked J, to be inserted if desired. et ortland-street, 21 years, gro 
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instrumen is space occupi T. H. Mar. 

forwards in a horizontal line when the longi- ee small ws Rag sting Anerley —23 and 25, sladeeuh.e years, ground- 

tudinal bubble is in the centre of ite ran. This asteiats the tual + enm Se ap imately set rent 30/. ae eng eT 1 

bubble is fastened to the telescope at the sup- | 1, at once, with the vertical axis at right angles sae yaaa a a 

ports marked U, its fixed position being deter-| 1 41, posison. ‘The upper portion of the instrn- By Nawson & Harvie. 

mined aa a Bo rag page we. primarily by . eubeteinn the « or horizontal bar | Canonbu —31, Bt. Psul's-road, 59 years, ground- ‘ 

filing t e underside of the pieces attached to men . g rent ae scimnaanenbeons 20eeseeee a 

each end, through which the connecting screws tena pg sired. iY yer or fic Comics vv ewe 960 

marked C and Q pass, and finally by adjusting, | °° oy : PEL we pony mr "Htanhope-street, 52 years, 

if necesary, the side screws marked 22 In parallel plate forms a portion of this body-piece, Sse a” a ‘Cy TE 
hs eer a ee and is supported by the elevating screws marked | 1,);,>+on—169, Barnsbury-road, 17 yeers, ground- 

the case of a new bubble tube being inserted, G and H. ite centre being connected to the lower +t 9 is si 2 eae. a 

Se ee ee and serve t0| parallel plate at O by the half ball-and-socket | 276, Resex-rosd, #1 years, no ground-rect........ ” 

accurately e new iongitudinal g ube, |: . . BE, Srrusoy. 

80 that the bubble will ran level in a transverse “pe wet ne fig. 1. eee — oes Hse Seanhisteniccatiath; * Waaeneet, 20 years, “40 

direction. A short transverse bubble marked|__ Pure”, pe ree vember victors. | er . e 

F is usually attached to the telescope to indi-|%P0" the lower parallel plate. Sometimes 7e. Milkwe 


cate the horizontality of the run of the longi- 
tudinal bubble in a direction at right angles to ovens 
its length. The screws by which the longi- , Bermondsey Alice-street, 27 years, 
tudinal bubble is attached to the telescope oat to perummentty ‘Sx 0 to the Seating - eee we ele 
capstan heads at C and slot heads at Q. The 
capstan heads are preferred by the makers, but 


the parallel plates when not in use for con- 


16, 
marked N. — 








19, gp ee, Wy ground-rent 2i. ......... 10 
Between the supports U U sufficient room is a ™ ‘Sumes's-place, 4 years, ground-rent i 


escope is constructed etac 78, Milkwood-road, 79 years, ground-rent 3i. 10s, 17° 
the. parallel zoe in woe foe oon: a7. Sinton sea, 4 ground-rent pri s10 
; salen a 
venience of packing, but some makers prefer | Walworth—34, Hest-street, freebold . w 
scosboate 27 

which SsurTo the body of the instrument ground-rent 6i, Perrvey. Te) ae 











: By W. A. Buaxkewons. 153 
the position of the transverse bubble necessi- pete Rotherhithe—7, Ainsty-street, freebold ......0 
tates the substitution of slot-head screws atQ.| The Future of Gaslighting.—The Gas | — 
The crors hairs upon the diaphragm are arranged | Engineer says :—“ Gaslighting will have made 














as shown in fig. 4, and the diaphragm plate is 
attached to the internal tube of the telescope 
by the vertical collimation adjustment screws 
marked RR. No horizontal adjustment screws 
being required for the collimation adjustment 
of a level, the diaphragm plate is held in the 
side frames shown in fig. 3, between which it 


can be moved upand down. The external tube 
of the telescope is sprung 


distinct ad the day when architects aga eh 

a distinct advance on y when 23. 
are recognised as being responsible for these eS Se 
appointments. For their own sake they will 


. 23! p.m. 


hope for novelties in gas-illumination, boudoirs : 
coolly lighted, harsh colours tinted, to the great Tvnspar, Arar 26. 


- . — Mr. J. Hunget 

at the eye-piece end, | comfort of the tenant. From a hygienic point of Arts (Applied Art Se-tyon) — Mr. 
between the eye-piece and the su rt marked ; ; : ty wc pe ford Pu on “ Ornamental Glass.” 5 Pp... on the 
U, by slots in the top surface as ‘cain in fig. 1. of view.this matter is important. Im houses of | "json — Discussion 


the poorer class fatal results would follow from M 
impure air were it not for badly-fitting doors | on Wat er-Supply from Wells. 
and windows, which, urged by the accidental ee 


A steady and even motion can thus be i 
to the inner tube 


out for the purpose 


mparted 


when drawing it in and 
of adjusting the focus of 


: yy Sanit 

objects at different distances from the instru-| continual change of air. That this existe in Eusowm, (Lectures Je Drainage Constractict 
length tthe outer tube, and arly Sitti] better-class houses is not to our credit, bat we|®P —— waaamar, Arm 

pieces marked M and P for limiting the ate A must plead guilty to the charge, ond adants that 

light to the cone of ra 


8 p.m. . — Mr. 
ys formed between the| And yet gas, in intelligent hands, can be made Mechanical Engineer ney 
j j “ b 
aed de, jibiect-glass and its|to do a great deal in this direction. By re- | Henry Adams on,‘*The Useand Cageof Shs” 
effect of drawi aphragm plate. The | generative lamps the air of a room may be yom ERE yom —Dr. JosePy aiytechnic 
lengthe ap tegen wre inner tube out, is to| warmed and changed, and more light is given | “The Progress of Sanitation st Brighton. , 
genen the focus of the object-glass. When! per cubic foot of gas consumed.” | ao 





Architectural Association. — Visit to Messrs. Dent & 
Heliver’s Works, and to the Church of St, Bartholome*- 
see that the fittings are well supplied with gas, | the-Great, Smithfield 


. , sa» Award of Certi- 
are of proper dimensions, and harmonise with |  Oryste! Palace School of a 
—Visit to Dirleton 
tle 


Sir Robert Rawlinson, OB. io the chair). | p.™- 
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a ) as F.8.8., on ** Measuring the Co-efficients 
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Bruce will give ® ‘** Historical Sketch of Drainage and 
Sanitary Fittings.” 8 p.m. 
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. of Bodies ” mm. 
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Machivery.” 7°30 p.m. 
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The Turners’ Company's Prise Com- 
petition, 1887.—As will be seen by an 
advertisement in this week’s Buwilde, the 
Master, Wardens, and Court of Assistants 
of the Worshipful Company of Turners, 
according to their custom, propose to offer 
this year their Silver Medal, the Freedom 
of the Company te, and (subject to the 
consent of their Court of Aldermen) will 
algo obtain the Freedom of the City of London 
for, any workman, whether master, journey- 
man, or apprentice in the trade, in the United 
Kingdom, who may send in the best specimen 
in each of the following, viz., of hand turning 
in wood, in glass, and in precious stones. 
Prizes will be awarded. Amateurs will be 
allowed to compete as a separate class. The 
competition in wood includes tarning in both 
bard and soft wood. The qualities which will 
be considered in awarding the prizes are the 
following, viz.:—l. Beauty of design, sym- 
metry of shape, utility, and general excellence 
of workmanship. 2. Exact copying, so that 
two objects prodaced (such as two cups, vases, 
boxes, or other articles) may be facsimiles in 
every part, or exact measures of capacity. 3. 
Fitness of the work and design for the purpose 
proposed (for instance, turned work for portions 
of domestic or church furniture). 4. Ability 
to turn, whether circular or oval, in both classes 
of wood. 5. Novelty in application of turning, 
cr in design. 6. Carving and polishing are 
admissible, andif skilfally done, any additional 
effect produced will be considered, but it must 
be subsidiary to the turning. 

A Rural Appointment.—The following in- 
structive paragraph is cut from the Western 
Morting News of Tuesday last :—‘‘ Okehampton 
Board of Guardians, sitting as the Rural Sani- 
tary Authority, on Saturday elected Mr. Samuel 
Hooper, jun., of Hatherleigh, as nuisance in- 
spector and surveyor, at an annual salary of 
ol. for the joint offices. Messrs. Isaac Yeo 
(Okehampton), 5S. G. A. Petherick, Abell 
(Hatherleigh), and Copp (Ashbury), were also 
candidates for the offices. Mr. Hooper received 
twenty-one votes, and Yeo and Petherick ten 
and nine respectively, the support given to the 
other two being very trifling. The successful 
candidate, who has displaced Mr. Yeo, a servant 
of old standing, is @ sergeant in the local com- 
pany of rifle volunteers, and is a mason, com- 
petent to prepare plans of sewerage works when 
fequired,—a fact that influenced the Guardians 
‘2 their choice. A reduction of 101. has been 
po in the amount of salary previously 

id, 

A Dust Excluder.—A permanent matrix 
excluder of draught and dust has been sent to 
ws by Mr. T. J. Porter, the inventor. The 
éxcluder is made of a special composition, en- 
closed in long, narrow strips of warm-coloured 
cloth, aud moulded into a suitable form. The 
application of hot water enables the excluder 
to be formed into a long, narrow, solid, and 
permanent matrix round doors and windows. 
‘r. Porter says that it makes a practically air- 
ye joint, and entirely precludes the 
ot draught and dust between doors and their 
a and windows and their casings.— Nature. 
— Houses of Parliament.— 

ince the break-up of wintry weather, great 
aaleed has prevailed on the site of the new 
— of the German Parliament at Berlin. 
, ® main walls have now risen to a height of 

‘ metres over the level of the Kénigeplats 
leaving 12} métres still to be construc ie 
ete pal ledge of the main entablature is 

ony tif expected that the building will 
Ifeg Ptoted in its crude state by the end of 
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Steam Fire-Engine Competition in Aus- 
tralia.—Details have just = received in 
England of the United Fire Brigades Jubilee 
Tournament held at the Friendly Society’s 
Gardens, Melbourne, on February 24th, 25th, 
and 26th, when fire brigades and superin- 
tendents were present from the whole of the 
Australian colonies. The prizes were thirty- 
four in number, and were awarded for every 
conceivable variety of fire-brigade practice. 
The Melbourne Argus of February 28th gives 
an account of the steam fire-engine compe- 
tation. The Argus says:—‘ The Ballarat City 
and the Ballarat were the only two brigades 
entered. A good deal of interest was taken in 
the contest, as the two teams used engines of 
different makers. The Ballarat City used a 
Merryweather engine, which looked far more 
imposing than the smaller Shand & Mason engine 
belonging to their opponents and townsmen. 
The City were the first to go, and getting 
under weigh quickly, galloped round the track 
to the plug in 90 sec. The fire, fed by coal 
saturated with kerosene, was meanwhile blazing, 
and steam was got up very promptly, but 
i3 min. 224-5 sec. elapsed before 100 lb. was 

. The water several times failed to 
reach as high as the disc, and steam had to 
be turned off to enable the firemen to throw 
the jet higher. It was 15 min. 40 sec. from the 
beginning of the work before the disc was 
struck with the l-in. jet. On attaching the 
2j-in. jets there was again a deficient pressure 
to throw the water on to the mark, and this 
was not accomplished in less than 20 min. 20 sec. 
Ballarat, on getting the word to go, were a 
trifle slower than their opponents in harnessing 
up and starting, but the driver whipped up his 
team when once they began to move, and 
brought them to the plug at a fully extended 
gallop. The little engine, to the surprise of 
most of the spectators, began very soon to 
throb with steam, and as soon as the water 
appeared it shot like a rocket high above the 
height of the disc. The victory was easily 
gained by Ballarat without appealing to the 
time-keepers, whose record was as follows :— 
Ballarat (Shand, Mason, & Co.’s smallest or 
A size Volunteer)—From the start to the plug, 
1 min. 50 sec.; getting up 100 lb. of steam, 
9 min. 57 sec.; striking the disc with 1-in. jet, 
10 min. 30 sec.; striking discs with 2}-in. jets, 
14 min. 55 sec. Ballarat City (Merryweather’s 
medium size)}—From the start to the plug, 
90 sec.; getting up steam, 13 min. 22 4-5 sec. ; 
striking the disc with l-in jet, 15 min. 40 sec. ; 
striking the discs with two j-in. jets, 
20 min. 29 sec. Ballarat thus won by nearly 
six minutes in the total time required to do the 
work, and were quicker at all pointe except 


getting to the plag.”’ 
Building at Hornsey.—The progress of 


building at Hornsey came before the Hornsey 
Local Board at a recent meeting. It appears 
that during the year ending on the 25th of 
March last, 321 new houses and other buildings 
had been erected within the district over which 
the Board have control, whilst 275 are now iu 
course of erection. These returns show a 
falling off, as compared with the previous year, 
of 55 houses built and of 79in course of erec- 
tion. It further appeared that the total number 
of houses in the Board’s district at the present 
time is 6,539, of which 770, or about 11 per 
cent., are now unoccupied. The chairman 
observed that these figures showed that the 
district of Hornsey, like many others both in 
the metropolis and Greater London, was suffer- 
ing from over-building. Adverting to jerry- 
building, he said that the erection of this dis- 
reputable class of property had been less pre- 
valent in the locality during the year, only 
thirteen buildings, or portions of buildings, 
having been condemned by the Board's Sur- 
veyor and demolished, as compared with thirty- 
eight during the previous year. He added that 
inferior mortar, bad bricks, and walls of insuffi- 
cient thickness, were features which most 
predominated in this class of insanitary dwell- 
ings. The stacco for a time might hide the 
multitude of hideous deformities in these 
miserable tenements, in which the poor were to 
a great extent forced to live. The Board were, 
however, determined to show the builders of 
such dwellings no mercy, and the Surveyor had 
instructions to act ingly. 

The Nineteenth-Century Art Society. 
Thursday, the 28th inst., has been appointed 
for the reception of works of art intended for 
the Summer Exhibition of this society, at the 





| Conduit-street Galleries. 





Building Land Sales at Oxted and 
Wimbledon.—On Monday last the first portion 
of _the Barrow Green Estate, at Oxted, com- 
prising about twenty acres, was offered for 
sale at the Hoskins Arms Hotel, by Messrs. 
Baker & Sons. The estate immediately adjoins 
the recently-opened Oxted station of the South 
Eastern and London and Brighton Companies’ 
railway from London to East Grinstead, and 
has been brought into the market by the 
opening of that station, which has led to the 
laying out of the estate for building purposes. 
The railway passes through the centre of the 
estate. Several new roads have been formed, 
both on the east and west sides, and building 
has already been commenced. Portions of the 
estate are being planted by the owner, who is 
also about to lay out a recreation-ground 
on the south side, containing an area of 
between four and five acres. The lots 
offered for sale on Monday were fifty-seven 
in number, containing fron varying 
from 25 ft. to 35 ft., with depths of from 
140 ft. to 190 ft. and they were announced 
to be sold absolutely without reserve. 
There was a very spirited competition for the 
property, and all the lots were sold, at prices 
ranging from 351. to 60l. each. A corner shop 
plot, having a frontage of 40 ft., and a return 
frontage of 140 ft., was sold for 102/. The 
total proceeds of the sale amounted to upwards 
of 3,0001. As showing the greatly increased 
value which the opening of the Oxted Station 
has given to the property {| Oxted was hitherto 
four miles distant from any station} it may be 
stated that the prices realised at Monday’s sale 
averaged from ll. 10s. to 2l. per frontage, 
whereas formerly not more than 5s. per foot 
could be obtained.——-On Tuesday evening Mr. 
W.N. Norris submitted for sale, at the Prince 
of Wales Hotel, Wimbledon, forty plots of 
building land, forming part of the Wimbledon 
Park Estate of the Birkbeck Freehold Land 
Society. The estate is situated between the 
Wimbledon and Hayden’s-lane railway stations, 
on the north and south sides of Queen’s-road, 
aad Tuesday evening’s sale was the first public 
sale of the property. The lots at the west or 
Wimbledon end of the estate have frontages of 
35 ft. and depths of 280 ft., and those at the 
east or Hayden’s-lane end 25 ft. frontage and 
about 240 ft. depth. The prices offered for the 
first-named lots were from 270 to 280 guineas 
each, and for the last-named lots 150 to 180 
guineas each, at which they were withdrawn. 
The reserves for the largest lots were stated 
to be about 300 and 200 guineas respectively. 


New Poor-Law Infirmary, Champion- 
hill, Dulwich.—The opening of the new in- 
firmary at Champion-hill, which has recently 
been erected by Messrs. Kirk & Randall from 
the designs of Messrs. Henry Jarvis & Son, for 
the Guardians of St. Saviour’s Union, took 
place ‘on the 13th inst. At 330 p.m. the 
Guardians and visitors assembled in the chapel, 
where a dedication service was held, and 
an address was delivered by the Bishop 
of Rochester. The company afterwards pro- 
ceeded to the main entrance, where the build- 
ing was declared open by Mr. William Wright 
Flood, the Chairman of the Board, in the 
presence of the Bishop, the Vice-Chairman, and 
the Guardians; the architects, Messrs. H. 
Jarvis & Son; and the contractors, Messrs. 
Kirk & Randall. We so recently (viz., in the 
Builder, for Feb. 26th last) gave a view, plans, 
and detailed description of the building that it 
is unnecessary to say much about it now; but 
it may be interesting to supplement the par- 
ticulars which we have already given by 
stating that in the erection of this large block 
of buildings five millions of bricks, about 
30,000 ft. cube of stone, 100,000 slates, 70,000 ft. 
cube of timber, 500 tons of ironwork, 110 
tons of sheet lead, 22,000 ft. of lead pipe, 
40,000 ft. super. of glass, 13,000 ft. ran of rain- 
water pipes and gutters, 750 squares of roof 
boarding, and 1,000 squares of flooring have 
been used. The whole of the works have been 
carried out by Messrs. Kirk & Randall within 
two years, including the building, the engineer- 
ing works, the laying-out of the grounds, and 
forming and making the roads and pathways,— 
Mr. Charles Randall acting as their agent, and 
superintending the work. 

The Pheonix Fire Office. t the half- 
early meeting of the Phoenix F.‘e Office,j ast 
held, the ordinary dividend of 3/. per share, 
together with an extra dividend of 6/. per share, 


was declared. 
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ur Building Trade at| British Archwological Association.—| 100 jet beads of different sizes, which 
nee he the ae of master] At a meeting of this Association on April 6th, | with six perforated plates 
7 builders held on the 14th inst. to take into con- Mr. Geo. R. Wright, F.S8.A., oe we Bi mor formed ® necklace of a form not 
an sideration this dispute, Mr. John Bowen (Chair- | curious Cingalese MS. was exhibited by anu in connexion with in 
a man of the Master Builders’ Association) pre- | Kilner. Mr. Astley described an ancient oak period, although it was but rarely that all the 
a sided, and the representatives of twenty-five | beam which crossed the piers above the rood of ata were recovered and preserved. Close b 
3 firms were present, as follows: — Messrs. | St. Michael s Church, Coventry. The inscrip-| the place in front of the face, where the hands 
= Surman & Son, D. & J. Webb, Sapcote &/tion, in black letters, appears to express the | would have been had not the bones been 0 
| Sons. Samuel Taylor, W. J. Whittall, Barnsley | attributes of the nine choirs of angels which completely decayed, there were found some 
; & Sons, Smith & Sons, J. Dibble, Gowing &| formed the hierarchy of beaven. Mr. Wm. small fragments of bronze, which are regarded 
Ingram, Woodward & Smith, R. Folland, | Myers, F.S.A., exhibited Roman pottery found as being the remains of one of the smal! thin 
Thomas Rowbotham, T. Hallgarth, Bellamy, | by him close to the ancient foundations of the triangular blades of bronze so often found 
| E. Giles, E. Gill, George Twigg, Archer, William | walls of Chichester, laid open by the Associa- | associated with similar burials. At the feet, 
Bennett, and Raby & Sillito. Mr. E. J. Bigwood,| tion. Among the articles was a prehistoric | and towarde the north-east corne 





, r of the cist, 
the secretary. laid before the meeting the replies | flint knife, and Mr. De Gray Birch, F.S.A., lay an urn of the form known as “ food. 
‘ of the various branches of operatives to the| called attention to it as evidence of the prior vessels,” 7 in. high and 7 in. in diameter at the 


7 ' stion that it be left to the Mayor | occupation of the site by an aboriginal settle- | mouth, with two flutings underneath the rim 
He reagan a person to act as aleehen te ment. Mr. Myers exhibited in addition a fine and ornamented with a pattern of zigzag lines 
the dispute. According to the Birmingham | collection of Egyptian antiquities which he had | impressed by the teeth of a comb. 
Gazette, the Carpeuters’ Association replied that | recently brought to England. Mr. Taylor, of ortobello.— Considerable progress has now 
they could not accept the offer of the employers | Newcastle, exhibited a large plan of the sites of | been made with the erection of the new railway 
in its entirety, but were prepared to nominate | various Roman remains which have been found | station at Portobello, and it is expected that it 
a Dr. Langford, in conjanction with the Mayor, to|in the coanty of Durham, showing also the | will be, if not completed, at least nearly so, at 
appoint an arbitrator, provided that the|courses of the Roman roads. A paper was/ the time previously stated,—viz., the end of 
employers reinstated the workmen late in their| then read by the Rev. Dr. Hooppell on the re- J une,— notwithstanding a good many alterations 
employ under the present rules, pending the | markable excavations which have recently been in the contract. 
decision of the umpire. The bricklayers’ reply | made on the site of the Roman Station, Vinovia, 
stated that they were surprised that the| near Bishop Auckland. This site, now occu pied 
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employers asked them to leave it in the hands| by the small village of Binchester, which is} *@ICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
of the Mayor to nominate an umpire after they | almost in the centre of the country, is on the oe £04. &, 5.2, 
had declined to accept his nomination as arbi-| line of the Watling-street, the road havi Greenheart, B.G. secenceecencennes COM he - h " 4 
trator, and, therefore, they could not accept the | gone through the station. It stands on hi aie. US. .......foctends 633 036 
7 offer, with all due respect to the Mayor. The/| ground, and the river Wear has destroyed a Ash, Cnnada led 800 46100 
stonemasons stated that they could not recog-| large portion of the approach. The walls of _ he : aa .o 4 
nisearbitration, as always on previous occasions | enclosure have been traced in several places, | 5. RieMt ccceiediees Aa 6 6.6.6 
they had settled their differences separately from | and are found to have rounded corners at the/Osk _,, imine ae 68 6 
the other branches of the building trade,—with | angles. jpeg mo or eg en laid oe tee = me reseen eeenenenenes : : “ : : 
the masters themselves. They were prepared to| bare, and a curiously vau cave been » Canade wt Tm ” $50 400 
meet a committee of the masters at their con- | found outside the walls, probably a place for | Lath, Dextsie i 8 a a fathom 8006 «+600 
venience. The plasterers failed to agree to the | the worship of Mythras. A large quantity of a Petersburg ms e- : te : 
proposal, but were willing to meet representa-| pottery and other relics of Roman date have ainscot, e- ~ereeantionan SH Ee WP 
tives again, and asked for an appointment at | been found, now in the Darham Museum. ae Deals, Finland, 2nd and ist...std.100 700 8 00 
hei i : i i ; #h and Srd........... 510 0 610 6 
| nk tin emaresionte. | Thoghectenecnetelenyenne ona en ee Mr Olet a ca $s t's 
} gment of the masters’ proposal, | Proud, who defrayed eA St. Petersburg, ist yellow ......... 810 0 140 0 
4 but sent another suggestion to the effect that, | excavations, which were superintended by the - too. 7 Oe 8 @ 6 
7. with @ view to a settlement of the dispute, they | Rev. Dr. Hooppell. The paper was illustrated white 6 0 0 = 0 ; 
: were prepared to sign the rules that were in| by a series of fine drawings, which will be White Bes > ; ; ro . 0 
force up to the Ist of April in their entirety | reproduced in the Society’s Journal. . 17700 600 
1% with the exception of rule eight, which has| The Adelaide Jubilee Exhibition.—At tition mee mee 
Vis reference to arbitration. They would in the the time of the departure of the last mails, the Bra, BO...ccererssoreee MA ; : 
; event of that being agreed to withdraw their | building for the Adelaide Jubilee Exhibition oo’ Oo .@ 2.8.6 
po eps — me —— of 3d. per hour.| was rapidly approaching completion. eee apneeen = : : : Ri : 
| After a lengthen iscussion, carried on with | of applications for space was closed on March I, = 
7 a view to the best and most speedy means of | and it is therefore now possible to form a pretty ll a 0980 Ons 
conciliating the men and ending the dispute, | accurate estimate of the namber and extent of| gecond |... sss  ~i- ee oy ¢ 
| the president (Mr. Bowen) moved “‘ That, seeing|the exhibits. Independently of the British zones : : : ; 4 Hf 
Tl with regret that all efforts to agree upon an | exhibitors, whose numbers will exceed the most | Cedsr | 002 00 8 
ih umpire have failed, this association now invites sanguine anticipations, the amount of space iasibiitien 002 003 
7 all the operatives to send two representatives | allotted to South Australia is 50,000 ft.; New pee ; : : ; ; : 
of each trade to meet an equal number of| South Wales will occupy 15,000 ft.; and} _ 5. teen. an, ~~, 00% 00% 
masters, with the hope of adopting such | Victoria probably about the same. The remain- v4 a io ae ©. € 2% 
| meagre as may settle the existing dispute in | ing Australian colonies will, it is understood, 4 : 2 ; : 4 
fi : z awe a sateediiiae was seconded by Mr. _ cr ~ pty a = bese “ ta bio : ton 7 0 0 10 ° ° 
— 39 Se . cou evoted ustraiia, New > : - ie 2. 
| Short Delivery of Wood Cargoes.—The| South Wales, and Victoria, in the interior of | Box, Turkey rveeton 6 ; ; * #4 
Courts of Law are so frequently called upon to|the main building, will, it is reported, Sa sosenenenevens foot > 0¢@ 0010 
| settle differences between shipowners and present a similar appearance to the Colonial a ee cenmmmiatal a, £84 8.65 
merchants with respect to input and output of |Courts of the late Colonial and Indian ' kia 
cargoes that, in our Opinion, more attention Exhibition at South Kensington. In the METALS. 476 4150 
: ’ should be paid than is done at present to|decoration of the walls the names of the Knen—Bar, Welsh, in Lenden...t0e 426 476 
a quantities shipped and delivered. Since steam | different towns of Australia will be set off by ” os Seeuhenion Tendon ... $100 60° 
. was introduced into the timber-carrying trade | views of the places referred to. With regard| gheets, single,in London ......... 615 0 "5 4 
ij there have been more disputes than formerly,|to the exhibition of fine arts, there will be a oope ” corsveee © A. > €10 0 
| 7 and this arises from the working of two, three, grand display by the Royal Academy. The Heil-rods ” —— * 
y or four holds at one time. A mate cannot major psrtion of these works of art will be sub- Op ritih, cake and ingot ........ton 43 0 @ or; Q 
vo attend to each hatch and count the pieces of | sequently exhibited in Melbourne, and, perhaps, Best selectea vee = A : 51 0 0 
| — as they are taken in, and, consequently, | in Sydney. The paintings will unquestionab! i hie “ g915 0 # 5 0 
i the tallying is delegated to apprentices or| prove a great attraction to visitors from all| ys,,c7 Mzu. ib. 004,008 
) 3 acto, = meee is instituted. The shippers | parts of Australia. The specimens of fine art | Las»— ton 1389 900 
. 7 prese nils of lading, which the master signs | which recently left London for Adelaide with Aaa ype onend S...cosss 122150 09°? 
HW : | in @ perfunctory manner, and when a vessel| Sir Herbert Sandford on board the Orient Sheet — igasnneenmcmte 1313 9 1318 9 
: if arrives at ae destination the tallying is left to| steamer Austral are valued at 30,0001. It is| sruurz2— 436 00° 
ie servante of dock companies. According to the fully expected that the arrangements at the| Silesian, special .......vss+0.t0B mao 806 
be} — of the timber trade at Liverpool, all| Exhibition will be completed in time for the sated sr a 0 0 
| oie eale, ends, battens, boards, and scantlings are | opening ceremony. Straits ton 102 0 0 : 0 0 
| oe counted daily, and when struck on the end with Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.—| Australien vee 103 0 0 8 9 g 
e: & hammer the deliv i i ; : : English ingots ieiitin a 8 
i HY “a ae ivery 1s considered completed,| The monthly meeting of this society was Sane Reunaey 9 0 
. numbers Tht .® receipt is given for|held in Edinburgh last week, Sir W. Fettes|” English sheet ........... meme! 
4 ay = Bi 18 be b _ way of settling affairs; | Douglas, vice-President, in the chair. The OILs. . 
a a to? : ports the counting does not take | first paper was a notice by the Marquis of Bute ton 205 0 010 
: | Bai place till the entire cargo is piled and ‘ » | Linseed .....++0 0 3 0° 
ca a: | oat Delivery and payment of f pued and stacked.| of the discovery of a cist at Mountatuart, im | Qocoanut, Cochin ....ecvesessversereee 32 ; @ 210 0 
a | Past cv reed be _— should be con- | Bute, containing an unburnt burial of the Bronze| Ceylon ...... oe F100 (00 : 
; : Court of Exch in Saynter v. James, | Age, which presented some unusually interesting Denetecd’ Ruciich pals vce 8 ie : : 
ia - » <a Selicidt Coriaan’, “ 1868; and Black | features. ‘he cist was covered by a large slab er aici ead ae 4 : 90 10 0 
‘ea | Be Jens 9, 084 ns the Privy Council, | 5 ft. 3 in. wide and 6 in. thick. hen this was | Cottonseed, refined ......... chinensis = a > ae 0 
i ag’ New hossony ~f werpoo ournal of Commerce. | lifted the cist iteelf was found to be about 4 ft. | Tallow and Oleine ........--esssssesee 500 6 0 ) 
t & poate re Paden: and Provident | in sy about 2 ft. in width. In it, resting a © Dn cgepsiimenenonin 600 120 
F Rollit, MP. oft announced that Sir A. K.| on a bed of small pebbles, were the remains of _ 160 19° 
» “-k -, Will preside at the Festival of this the skeleton of adal The bone American, in casks  .....100+-.0¥t. 
deservin In tit an a t person. e 8 0 
Hotel "se : seen pte at _ Grand | were so much decayed as to crumble away when ig re seorsoeee barrel 0 16 : : ; 0 
. ’ nesday, June 22. |touched. Under the neck there were found BSMORGEE « ccocscecossccevezsneeveressens 
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CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
Epitome of Advertisements in this Nwmber. 
















































































CONTRACTS. 
reer = 
, | Architect, Surveyor, or | Tenders te be 
Nature of Work, or Materials, By whom required. te mtg delivered. | Paae. 
TTS Ca ee aa an 
egian Kerb and Granite . agg Chelee Vestry ........... Official cicccccccccccccccces. April 26th | ii. 
a and Paving Works .. Ww Board ©. Claude Robson ....... do. ii, 
Making-up and - eanniatiaiadininens Wandsworth Bd. of Wks ‘ais do. ri 
Alterations, &c., to Town and Market Hall . | Montgomery Cor.......... : do. do ry 
Erection of St. itilds’ s Church, Darlington ..| The Committee...) = ..... eocenes April 27th | xii, 
Town-ball, Tisbury...... Tisbury Victoris fisil 6. —— oesungecestocess Aprii 28th | xii, 
Construction of Aqueduct a ‘ . Manchester Corporation G. H. Hill ..................| April 30th ii, 
Coment and Brick®  .......0+sercsrerenseesrenreeneees Buxton Local Board ... Jos. Hague 5S SE a ii, 
Wrought and por Ironwork for Market ..... Hudderstield Cor. ...... | R. 8. Dugdale ............ May 2nd | ii, 
Kerbing, T Metalling, &c., Work ..| Lewisham Bd. of Wks. nenpeteneatnenedes May 3rd | xii, 
Cart Shed an Oak i Dencinn a ad Met. Board of Works .. do. do. xii, 
Public Baths, eaghen “an | Brighton Cor. ............ do, do. ‘i. 
Wood Paving . seseesnneness tenses Westminstr Bd. of Wks G. R.W. Wheeler .... May 4th | xii. 
rection of Horn | St. Leonard, Shoreditch F.J.Smith............. ii. 
Extension of Retort House reeeeeeetse eeeenereeceres: Rochester, he. Gas Lt.c Ofte EROS RT aA May bth ii. 
Public ¢ iffices, Memorial Hall, &c. serenereseetes Ealing Loca] - SORRELL A do xi’. 
Repairs to Burton-on-Trent County Court..... Com. of Ve ork Official ......... May 6th ii. 
Works and Materials for Waterworks.......... Burnham Local Board J. Newton & Son ......... May 5th | xii, 
Repairs, Painting, &c., Asylum — vanes Cen. Lon, Sick Asy. Dis, Official ..0.............cs000. May %h | ii. 
Supply of Granite .....000 Edmonton Local Board do. a xii. 
Road Materials, AC. ........--+0-+2-+- seeeeseee-| Singeton-on-Thames Cor, do. ds. xii. 
Widening Three a &c., agate jnabinkieeiiad Great Western Ry. Co. do. May 10th | ii. 
Sewer and Drainage, Roads, Xe. ...........-.+.-. Loughton Burial Board i MEN ccnipicintadtiniccniae do xii 
Public Hall, Offices Free Library, A, contests Buxon Local Board... W. Pollard ...............| May lith | xii, 
Alterations, &c., to Schools ...........c-c0ses000+ Beckenham School Brd. J. Ladds..................... d ii. 
Re-covering 5S School with Corrugated Iron Aberdare School Board | Giotat pagvavahdeesennens May 12th | ii, 
Brection of the Victoria Courts.........-.+s0000+.. Sirmingham Cor.......... do. May 17th | xii, 
Painting Barracks, &e., Tawer of London..... War Department ........ do. Not stated... | ii, 
Finishing Fifteen Houses, Wandsworth... | Patrick & Lendon Ntichioies do xii. 
Works, Repairs, and Supply of Materials .. | War Department nied Oficial . EMSS do le 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. | Salary. | a” Page 
City Surveyor ...... cvevorerersserecsceseeeees| RORR COPPOPBUOD....05.., DOE,  cecrcececeeeeeeees April 23th = xvi. 
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.| York Corporation........ | 360%. 





TENDERS. 
BAYSWATER.—For building 


fawckner, architects : _ 
Brass ry DOM .ns-cecensncnnenspoononsdaneebens 
Patman & Fotheriogham onereesenrerees 
J ones _— esesectoeeresscesese ee 
J.f. Chappell : 
Bentley ... ..... ecccconecescoeuneat 
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Gregory . : oe seeeee 
Hellen .......... 


eeece een 
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Talbot Tabernacle, 
Talbot-road, Bayswater. Messrs. Wm. G. 


Habershon & 
£5,004 0 0 
5.763 0 0 
6.258 0 0 
5,088.0 0 
5.010 0 0 
4.9009 0 0 
4929 0 0 
4.875 0 0 
4,860 0 0 
48466 0 0 
4,308 0 0 


BEDFORD.—For the erection of new school-room to 
Richard Land, 


Bromham-road Wesaleyan C Mr. 
Quantities supplied by 


erchitect and surveyor, Bedf 
the architect :-— 









































M-lcombe ng Bedford . £617 3 0 
Haynes & Son gr ner 690 0 0 
Warton & Walker, Bedford ............... 600 0 0 
J.P. White, Seliea 4 588 0 0 
G. Harrison, Bedford : 678 0 0 
J. Potter, Bedford . 671 17 0 
Sharman, Northampton eevee 568 3 0 
8. Foster, RRR AR. Nein ES ici 652 0 0 
Coleman ‘ Fathers, Bedford . seeee eeeees 650 0 0 
Knight, Bedford liiiliabiea 628 0 0 
ee SS Pes 627 0 0 
R. Gill, Bedford 525 0 0 
J. Smith, Bedford 624 14 0 
Corby & Son, Bedford 623 lo 0 
T, & W. Baxter, Bedford (accepted)... 495 0 0 
BERMON DSEY.—For bui two houses and stabling, 
ae Bermondsey, for Mr, Murray. Mr. J. Murray, 
A. White & Co. (sccepted) .., 820 0 0 





[No competition. } 





BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—For constructing new roads and 
drains on the Berhill-on-Sea Estate, Messrs. Fowler & Hill, 


éurveyors, London :— 
J. W. Webb, Brockley 
J, Piper & Son, Hastings .. 
J. Hayward, Eastbourne ............. 


P. Jewkins & Son, St, “sean - 
. Moon, 8t, Leonard's 











pia 




















‘*eeee 


T. Row botham aa 
J. Parker (accepted) sncnpinchnsidneseniiation 











LAll oxoept the first of Birmingham.) 
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4.949 
ons 
: 
4,689 
4,550 
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CHBLSEA.—For the erection of Nos. 1 and 2, St. 
Leonard's Studios, Smith-street, Chelsea, for Messrs. 
ell Elworthy. Mr. Walter J. Ebbetts, architect, 
tran 





J. WES evnsceveecescopenesosceessesee~os £475 0 0 
SE Tl Niiicdstunichemmecsemmemsincitionas Oe 2 °@ 
H. Baylis nceditiian eabiaibeieten .. 61615 0 


CLAPTON.— For alterations and additions to house 


at Clapton, for Mr. Alfred F. Puckridge. Mr. W. G. 

Bartleet, architect :— 
aE eae £2,380 0 0 
ET eee ne ' = ae 
a ae a lan 2,060 0 0 
Ashby B EES ion 1979 0 0 
F.&F.J. Wood _......... eilicapiiissaiti 1,955 0 0 





COLCH ESTER.—For the erection of a villa at Copford, 
for Mr. George Mason. Mr. J. W. Start, architect, Col- 





chester :— 
i. sciilitaliatadainbuth SOOM, 
Gal RR ESR ES AR Ae Re 55) 0 O 
AE ee eee ‘gail enti 600 0 0 
EEE LEN IE LOD TEN a wa oa 2s 
Diss , ee Ne RE eee Ra eee 435 0 0 
Be sccthcnteitintinand dik esealeaiin ated ef 
iit neha aeninattineimenninis aw eee 





FINCHLEY.—For house in Finchley Park, North 
Finchley, for Mr. A.C. Kean, Mr. T. H. Smith, architect. 


caer, tN Quantities ee — 

Sk ~~ budenmods einen .£1,19 0 0 
J. i SE i icnsaksdheustinnipibeutouseshanioss ‘3 0 0 
(he SO 826 0 90 
Ward & Lamble  .......0000+0.0s0 743 0 =O 
H. 8. Stephens ............. 784 15 10 
Hale & Twitchin ...... 750 0 0 
Stillwell & Ely (accepted)! ... 533 6 8 





HORNSEY.— Por the supply of about seventy-six tons 
of 2-inch cast-iron pipes aod examination boxes, for the 
Hornsey Local Board. Mr. T. De Courcy Meade, engi- 
neer :— 

A.* B.+ 
J. T. Roberts, Swan and Small 

Heath Foundries, West Brom- 

wich (accepted) ..........00-.-- mt 2... £1 1 0 

® Cast-iron socket pipes, 2 in. diameter, with turned 


and bored joints, at per ton. 
+ Cast-iron examination bores, each. 





HORNSEY.—For the anal J ial iron fencing, 
Local Board. M 
























































for the Hornsey r.T De Courcy Meade, 
engineer : — 
A.* B.t C.t 
i 
; 1g s e | 2. 
Accepted | § 139|3i| = | 24] § 
Contractors. | @ | A> | 2) m& | Ao] & 
er 
p= 4 each. | each Ls each. gued. 
94.) 2.0. | 8.8 | «4d. | &.8.) 8, d, 
— & Co., 
ee tfield.’ 
wer rovtteld.” 6101/6 0/61} — | — | — 
B08). Keay, 
Corporation- 
. Bir- 
mingham ick a — §'410 810;111 








. tract A.—5S y and erection of about 1,270 yards 
fea “PRY high, with eates, &c,, complete. 


+ tract B. aay | yand erection of about 2,00 yards 
ht-iron fence, 4 ft. high, with gates, &c., com. lete 
"t Contraet C.—Supp'y and erection of about t 90 yards 
wrought-iron continuous flat bar fence, 4 ft. bigh. 











LBE.—For rebuilding the “‘ Woodman” Tav High- 
road, Lee :— eet 





Extra Work. 
Mark Patrick & Son ....... . £3,524 0 0 ... £140 
Patman & Fotheringham.,, 3,448 0 0 ... 140 
Smith & Sone ................. . 3387 @ oO... 180 
Harris & Warérop............ $144 00... 136 
Geo. Bush (too late) ........ 3,057 0 0 ... 137 
Colls & Sons...... me ae 22... ee 
Ds ORE cicticccibndntineaiiiantiiti 2, S Ow me 





LIVERPOOL.—For the new Liverpool City Hospital 
(South), Grafcon-street, for the ration of Lice erpool. 



































Messrs. John W. Sim & E. J. Milner Allen, Joi joint 
— London, santlies by Messrs. D. Howorth 
nee 
Bleakley... £17,341 0 0 
PIE vicironicapennisipinteptilchlibasinisbotatibsaiii 16, 0 0 
Joshua Henshaw.....................00.04 15,458 0 0 
Hughes & Sterling .................-...... 15,393 0 0 
Tomkinson & Sons...... — ae oe 8 
W.&G. Johnson 15,208 0 0 
Hai ioe 15,250 0 0 
Pe itincnvssitsiinininctenininitiehsicinnitiahbibe . 15,100 0 @ 
G. Woods... 15,040 0 0 
Dilworth ... 14,940 0 0 
Roberts ..... 14,893 0 0 
Titteri 14,8235 0 0 
Tomkinson & Co............. 14,653 0 0 
Urmson 14,599 0 0 
Thomas Tyson 14,595 0 0 
Morrison & S008 ....00.ccccscorsessesecsses 14,580 0 0 
Brown & Backhouse ..,..0.00...s00008... 14,545 0 0 
Nicholson & Clarke.....,...:0ccessees++e0s 14,600 0 0 
ED OE Bi inceccsnstcnsenctoesbotene 14,355 0 0 
ee 14,100 0 0 
Holme & Green ... 13,937 0 0 








LON DON .—Fer ——. ~ Old Broad-street, and 














7, Austin Friars, E.C., for . Whitehead. Meesrs, 
J.a&J. 5. Edmeston, tana _ 
Trollo et eee eeeeee ees SOCCER Seow neeeeeaneetses £16,943 0 0 
K ynoc ecsveesenesas 16,140 0 0 
Boyce .. eA 15,640 0 0 
Cooder 15,277 0 0 
Nighi sscowasnunatannnutiieedsiubrndinie 16,246 0 0 
no nppeabénntinbuesisecppenesasondisodingne 15,250 0 0 
Sheppard .. RT 
J. & 4, Greenwood . antectetonne Bee O SG 
Smith & Son, Norwood.......cc00..0+0. 14.286 0 0 
LON DON.— For alterations and repairs at 81, Alexandra- 


road, St. John’s Wood. Mr. 


Delissa Joseph, architect, 
Basinghall-street : — 





Cc Cooke & Coney SENT GRADE 9S MT £456 0 0 
J.W. Falkner .. . <2 0 ¢ 
BD NT icra niin. scteeennnliniamand 278 0 0 


o Accepted, after deductions, at 2171. 15s. 





LONDON,.—For repairing the private road at Diana- 
lace, Euston-r. ad, for Messrs. Geo. Rowney & Co, Mr. 
Valter J. Ebbetts, ‘architect, Strand :— 


Granite. 





LONDON.—For alterations ard additions to the 
College Arms, Crowsdale-road, 8t. Pancras, for Mr. F. 
Austin. Messrs. Furniss & Thorpe, architects, Kentish 
Town-road :— 

J. Beale, Westminster — road, 


amended Tender (accepted) .. . £, 430 0 0 





LONDON.—For rebuilding No. 476, Kingsland-road, 
for Mr. J. shesttstnnsth Mr, bs a architect :-— 











Lound .... neat mma @ ¢ 
Clarke Bros. . nae alee: aaa 6 UO 
WEE wicicmenibtittomineoen Ge ee 
Steel Bros. ...... 49 0 0 
Dearing & Son (accepted) 455 0 0 








LON DON.—For - rebuildin 
Commercial.road, for Mr. 
surveyor, Bow :— 


musical instrument works, 
ones. Mr, Joseph Harriss 











Toole... ctittinadsinstitiieiieihmniin ee 
Hearle & Son... peiuenbundies senisinas 1°65 0 0 
. eae setiadiniia PELE OR i Bae Ss 

aie aaciaate : PRET 
ton b secsenteds ent coccece 860 0 0 








LON DON,—For alterations and additions to No. 10, 
Gloucester-walk, Campden Hill, for Mr. T. H. Cartwright. 
Mr. W. Jacomb Gibbon, architect, Great James-street, 














Bedford row :— 
S. BE. Hayward ..... ee | ee 
eee BPG ccccceces ccncceqneceneneconensens 1,149 0 0 
Giboin & Son .. ‘ 1,135 0 0 
Rayment & Son* oo... 10756 0 0 
H, Chapman 988 10 6 
BIG cccviicssenes 96117 4 





° Accepted, subjeet to modification. 


LONDON.—For building the Home for Destitute Boys, 
Shaftesbury House, Shaftesbury-avenue, Mr. E. P. Loftus 
































Brock, F.8.A., architect :— 

Devonport........+++ , £10,025 0 0 
Weston . , 8,585 0 0 
Maddock ...... care - 
Nightingale ......... 8 

a sian 8,300 0 0 
W. Johnson ... 8,200 0 0 
Shepherd - 7,908 0 0 
Bywaters 7,968 6 0 
Peto Bros.......... 7,710 0 0 
Kynoch & Co, ....ccseeses 7,55 0 0 








LONDON.—For the erection of walls to enclose land 
on the northern side of the Infi at Notting am. for 
the Guardians of the Parish of St. Mary! lebone. Mesers. 
H. Saxon Snell & Son, architects :— 

















C. Batchelder . £1,185 0 6 
Paine Bros. : ‘ illo 0 0 
J. M. Goodwia ..... 1,060 0 06 
Rowell & Co. 10% 0 0 
BL. ©, Beka cccccescrsecvcoceees enenebnéocess 1019 0 0 
Wall Bros. ...... ssciniablitibeninmcsbetebnens 905 6 0 
Leslie & Knight.........00<ceceeeeees peoeaene 884 0 0 
Wm, Martina ... Socecen 868 6 @ 
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THE BUILDER. 
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LONDON. —For alterations, additions, and repairs, to 
the Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, London, and 


China, 65, Old Broad-street. Mr. W. Kidner, architect: — 
Conder a re £3,554 . 
Higgs & Hill .........c0cceererseennenenenenes 2,994 
Brass & SOM oo. ccccceeceseeroncennsessneeenee 2,900 0 0 
Collis & SOM ....ccccececsecsecensesceresereeses 2870 0 6 
Ashby Bro .........ccscneeeerenenenenensnenes 2,646 0 0 
GLOVE ....cccescsererserccsscscererssseenseosons 2,668 0 0 


PARKESTON, ioe, —For Parry houses, for Mr. 
Thomas Moy Mr. H. Wooster Reeves, 


Devonshire- square, t —Reorn Quantities not sup- 

Johnson, Wood Greem ..........+.0..++++ £2,000 0 0 
Brown, NESTLE LONE 1,08 0 0 
Grimwood & Sons, Sudbury .. . 1908 0 0 
Horlock, — nbseuadnmanmnanneny anime 1850 0 O 
Coe, Ipswich sevenndncqnsdeuunaebeneunentnent 1,828 0 0 
Dupont, Cole netitt ncnimansseanilh 1,77 0 0 
Carno#, High Barnet . senccnnmnenns aa 0 0 
Everett & Son, Colchester... we 1,700 0 O 
Banting, St. cceedigaieailaell 160 0 0 
Ambrose, Colchester ...........:0-+008 1,549 0 © 
Wawman, Felixstowe ............ esc... 1,629 0 0 
Dobson, Colchester ..........ccsssecesesess 1,392 0 0 
Furlong, Dovercourt  .........<sssereseses 13230 0 0 
Diss, Colchester (ac ey « -. 1,390 0 0 
Fox, Walton ....00.0..0.00+-senerereneeoeres 1080 0 0 





PENGE.—For alterations and additions to Nos. 98 and 
10°, Beckenham-road, Penge, for Mr. Bryce Grant, ex- 
clusive of shop fronts or fixtures and fittings. Mr. Frederic 
W. Fryer, architect, Pancras- lane :— 





ARERR cececccceeernenniniennaee OS 
ON Sea 627 0 0 
Se 698 0 O 
Jones, Beckenham”............-0.00--<000- 580 08 0 


° Accepted ; work to be done within a month. 





RIPON.—For works at Grantley Hall, for the Right 
Hon. Lord Grantley. Mr. George Mallinson, architect, 
Ripon :-— 

 Wichelocs Bros., Leeds ... 


ee UU 
J. Keswich, Mix hleg ate, SR cecil 6495 0 0 
Ww. Appleton, Harrogate ....cocccessss 6,176 0 0 
J. France, Middiesbrough............... 6,779 211 
R. Brailsfo rd, East Keswick, near 
a 5,400 0 0 
T. Walsh, Baildon, near + Leeds *...... 5,222 0 0 
Longley Bros, Hunsiet- road, Leeds... 6,100 0 0 
J. Hall Thorp, Roman-lane, Leeds... 6,°69 0 0 
Wood & Sons, St. Mark’s-terrace, 
BUGS sepcceetatieeiiiatins Gee. ae 
J. Chambers & Son, Commercial- 
street, Sheffield (accepted) ......... 4,999 


* Not including plumbing. 


ROTH RRHITHE. —For reinstatin 





premises after fire, 








for Mr. E. Talbot, Church-passage, herbithe. Mr. E. 
Thomas, architect :— 
Bullers ... scoccscccces Gale O © 
A. White & Co. (accepted) .. eepieieemnens 161 0 0 
Chafen omen wee @ 
SOUTHBOROUGH .—For works at High Brooms, 


Bouthborougb, for the Southborough Local Board :— 


= 
— 


























architect, 











[Aprit 23, 1897 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Registered Tetapraplte Addrene, “Tas Bu.pas, Lorpoy,” 




















SHORTLANDS (Kent).— For works at Shortlands 
Bridge, Kent, acco ing to plans prepared by the County 
Surveyor :— 

} 

Contract Contract 

| Ne, 1, No. 2. Total, 

i @& a 2) Bod & 2, d, 
Dever, Wood & Co., 

pon OS gat ei TE 28S. 1,667 0 0657 0 012,324 0 0 
J. Farrow, Maidstone .. 1,068 4 2431 15 101,590 0 0 
W. &T. Denne, Walmer1,00) 0 (¢ 423 (1,423 0 0 
G. Torkington, Battersea 889 (© ()475 0 01,365 0 0 
T. Lansbury, Bromley... 923 16 © 388 0 1,311 16 © 
W.H. Dearie, Chichester 917 © 0370 0 01,287 0 0 
J. W. Jones, Beckenham 839 0 0447 0 01,286 0 0 
G. BE. Wallis, Maidstone} @)) 0 0374 0 01,274 0 0 
Peill & Sons, Bromley... 786 0 0450 0 01,236 0 0 
J. Marshall, Brighton ..| 890 0 OS #3 O 06/1,2038 0 0 
T. Lye, Sutton .. 753 0 0355 O 01,108 0 0 
Ball & Gammon, Strood”! 720 0 ¢|316 16 01,086 16 0 

* Accepted. 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—For sewering, road- a 
r 
W. B. Hughes, architect and surveyor, Tunbridge Wells: yore 


and other works, on the Molyneux Park Estate. 
Brooker & Goldsmith, Tunbridge 

















WORD scsskawns me 19 0 
Strange & Sons, Tunbridge Wells . 5,425 16 6 
H. Streeter, Croydon . 6176 211 
W. Nichols, Wood | a ea 5,045 0 0 
E. & W. Isles, Wimbledon ............ 490 0 0 
G. Osenton, Erith ... 0 0 
J. Bloomfteld, Tottenham .. 4,390 0 0 
W. H. Dearle, Chichester 430 0 0 
J. Young, Skegness... 4,167 0 0 
T. Adams, Kingslend ..................... 3.099 0 0 
w. Cunliffe, Dorking (accepted)...... 3.993 10 0 
J. B. Marshall, Brighton wiaia 3,131 0 0 








Pulham Town-hall.—In the list of 
building, published by us a fortnight ag 
stated that Mesars. Seeaunes & Son's ~" 
accepted. We are 


tition, owing to a clerical error in one item. 


Board School, Gr 
of tenders for this job a 
last issue), we are in 
his tender of 5,7181., which Should have been 6,7182, 








*." SPECIAL NOTICE. — Liste of Tenders 


frequently reach us too late for insertion. 
ay A pr ypint Fag 


46, Catherine - w.c,, 
not later than 12 Noon on THURSDAYS. 


—- for this 
wy it was 

had been 
informed that this is oneek. as 
Messrs. Ni tiny & Son have withdrawn from the compe- 


Thurrock.—In reference to the list 
on p. 581 of our 
r. Grist has withdrawn 








FIRE BRICKS, 


BEST STOURBRIDGE 


ve Bricks, 
Backs. Special Siew ond Gtage mate to Engineeers’ Drawings. 


yy ~~ and Cement Fire 





4 P. B. (your other letter next week) WW. & FH. (next week: 

= J opinion about a matter " ” 

depends on local circumstances, and on which bay tong. co 
t).—E. TA. & “ple A 


iquite unsuitable) Son.—B. H.-C. @. ~<A. Ro 


communications, 
(beyond mere which 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT NOT DESIRED hate 


; all communications 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters ed 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and mot to the Bditor ” 

















CORSHAM DOWN. | FARLEIGH DOWN. 
BOX GROUND. COMBE 
WESTWOOD GROUND. — 


RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Lo, 


CorsHam, Witrs. 





Bath Stone. 
Pictor’s Monks’ Park. Combe Down. 
Corsham Down Stoke Ground. 
Box Ground. Winsley Ground. 


Farleigh Down. West Wood. 
PIOTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. [ Apvr. 








th 6s 
THE CHELYNOH ) Beds,” and is. of s very 
STONE. crystalline nature, and w 
doubtedly ene of the most 
THE Is of the ot li e 
BRAMBLEDITCH nature as the Cheiyach Stone 
STONE. suitable for fine moulded work, 


HAM HILL STONE. 
Greater facilities have been provided for 
tr. Fee quarries, and the stone can be 
large quantities at short notice. 
"Wem and every information given, on 
application to CHARLES TRASK & B80NS, 























Roadeand Outfall Water eta] waa > >a pinnate mn near Ilminster, Somerset. 
Sewers. Syphon. Extension. ' |B. CULL & SON, Palmerston-buildings, E.C. Agent — Mr. B. WILLIAMS 
zs ’ 
£c4@i204| &20adleaaé “he win 
Cattell ......... 6,39 0 0 0 01,78 $605 00 
eet i. 5,319 O sia 00 io ; nape =o GLAZED BRICKS, Doulting Free Stone For prices, &o., ad: 
Nisboleon ... 6.558 6 0451 80 701 10 05'810 160 OATES & GREEN, HALIFAX. dress 8. & J. STAPLE, 
Streeter ...... 4,516 10 4392 26 830 5 11/6,747 16 0 | pCLAfED Spiene, (rule aod Coloured), Special Seitgiased | HAM HILL STONE, Quarry Owners, Stone 
I eae 5 395 0 0 5,724 00 Paten matic Trough Closet, and Lime Merchan 
Thos. Adams 4,466 1411414 $9 789 10 05,670 13 8 | Patent Fiush'Tank. Ventilating Bricks, Patent Ventiloting Gules | BLUB LIAS LIMB be — 
Nee aan 4281 1s 10,000 ; 3 879 iz 1 5,570 6 2 | and Traps, Patent Chimney Pots for Down aghts, Btoke - uD tare. 
arshall ...... 2 0, 80412 65,442 17 9 Testimonials required. Ground or Lam Uminster. ang 
Cowdery ....., 4446 9 5302 36 568 8 25,407 11] B CULL & BON, Palmarston-buildings, B.C woh ne 
Potter ......... 4,34 0 0359 00 669 0 05.368 00 : = Asphalte.—The and Metallic Leva 
Gillett .. 4,108 2 4395 53 746 0 (5.249 77 ’ Com (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Punnett 4,109 18 3402 86 78$ 2 05,296 89 BLUE BRICKS Asphalte pany + materials 
Weodbams & S518 © CU CO GO OE 60] ann wees sneen COMPANY, KINGRWINFORD Poultry, 8.0. nen bent ent ange warehouse 
ams | . aa , Brick damp courses, railwa 68, 
es. eeeccvces Hoy ; ooo : ~ — 17 65,129 15 6 — Pm ery nee — nk on roofs, ssahian, eowrehede, ond milk- 
TP cietinices 0 0 05,098 85 , almerston-buildings, E. 
Young .. ao87 6 11.368 116 680 0 05,085 18 5 B. OUI, & SOR, F , BC. rooms, granaries, tun- -rooms, and terraces.[ Apv?. 
Gravett ...... _ _ 783 19 3 ie DRAIN PIPES. Asphalte. al 
Lime, Cement, Bricks, Slates, Hair, Plaster, Wall —sa WO, 
* The tender of Mr. Cunliffe for outfall syphon and | Channel a 5 Blue ind’ Red’ Ridge Red Plain Tiles Pan sia White 
water gutanion accepted. Chins oy Pots, Red aoe White, PRICES ou APPLICATION, ia M. STODA T cy 00. 
cetre center. of Messrs. Woodhams & Fry for rosds and |" "CULL & SON'S Stores, Railway Arches, Office : 
+ For portion of roads only. Chiet omnes Palmerston - Old oon B.C No. 90, Cannon-street, E.0. [Apvr. 








NOTIC Sigs THE BANNER SANITATION GO. beg to give Notice that having sold over 10,000 


Appliances, and wishing to 


25 per cent. to 40 per cent , thus offering to the p 





BANNER’S PATENT VENTILATORS, @/so a proportionate number of other Sanitary 
keep pace with the times, they have decided to reduce the prices of their goods from 
ublic the best appliances at the lowest prices. 


BANNER VENTILATORS. 


The Strongest Exhaust Ventilators for all Buildings, Public Halls, Churches, Billiard-Rooms, &¢ 
HIGHEST PRIZES at all the most Important EXHIBIT IONS. 

















_ G&otad Medal. Heatth Exhibition, 1884. 


ee 
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BANNER 














For further Particulars and Revised Revised Prices, apply to 


SANITATION COMPA 


NY; 





Wessex House, Northumberland Avénue, Chariug Cross, ‘London, W.C. 


E-2hair fp lem 28 , 
deeb Sees Ae ee Wee, 





